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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and _ international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Foundations of Peace 


Address by Secretary Dulles? 


Permit me first of all to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the honor you have conferred upon 
me. The Bernard Baruch gold medal is the high- 
est award that the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
bestows. It reflects your judgment that the re- 
cipient has contributed to peace. I am gratified 
that this organization, which so worthily repre- 
sents the finest traditions of our nation, should 
deem me worthy of this award. 


The Three Schools of Thought 


It is inevitable that, at an occasion such as this, 
I should speak of peace and of the ways in which 
our efforts to preserve peace may best be exerted. 

There are, in the world, different schools of 
thought. Some believe that peace is to be found 
by making concessions which will placate those of 
aggressive mood. Some would engage in maneu- 
vers of expediency, which in the past have ac- 
quired the name of “power politics.” Then there 
are those who would seek to secure peace by pro- 
moting the reign of law and justice in the world. 

I would like to discuss with you these three 
alternatives. 


‘‘Peace at Any Price”’ 


History has clearly demonstrated that peace 
cannot be assured by a policy of placating aggres- 
sors—of “peace at any price.” The fact is that 
men will not accept peace at any price. Human 
beings are so constituted that many would rather 
fight and die than concede their God-given rights. 
Our own Declaration of Independence included 


1Made before the Veterans of Foreign Wars at New 
York, N. Y., on Aug. 18 (press release 472). 
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among these “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” and many indeed died in our War of Rev- 
olution to achieve those rights for their fellows 
and their posterity. 

So it has been and always will be. Conces- 
sions to despotism lead inevitably to a “point of 
no return”: a choice between intolerable denial of 
liberty and fighting, even in the face of hopelessly 
adverse odds, to preserve liberty. 

You will recall that during the decade of the 
1930’s, and particularly the latter half of that 
decade, certain powerful countries, under aggres- 
sive and expansionist leadership, sought to extend 
their domain in the world. By various devices 
of direct and indirect aggression they moved 
against smaller and weaker nations. They gave 
the impression that whoever tried to halt them 
would himself become engaged in war. 

The League of Nations and its nonaggressive 
members, desirous of avoiding war, made conces- 
sion after concession. Finally, when it came to 
Poland, the nonaggressive powers decided to re- 
sist. But by that time the aggressive powers 
were so overconfident, so reckless, that they would 
not stop, and World War IT ensued. 

Curiously enough, it was Stalin who analyzed 
with the greatest penetration the fallacy of this 
policy and most vigorously denounced it. 

Speaking on March 10, 1939, to the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, he 
pointed out that the aggressor states “in every 
way infringe upon the interests of the non- 
aggressive states, primarily England, France, and 
the U.S.A., while the latter draw back and re- 
treat, making concession after concession to the 
aggressors.” 

He said that this could not “be attributed to 
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the weakness of the non-aggressive states... . 
Combined, the non-aggressive democratic states 
are unquestionably stronger than the Fascist 
states, both economically and in the military 
sense.” The explanation was that “the non- 
aggressive countries have rejected the policy of 
collective security, the policy of collective resist- 
ance to the aggressors.” Their policy, Stalin said, 
might be defined as: “Let each country defend 
itself from the aggressors as it likes and as best 
it can. That is not our affair.” And Stalin con- 
cluded that that policy “means conniving at ag- 
gression, giving free rein to war, and, conse- 
quently, transforming the war into a world war.” 

Within 6 months that forecast unhappily 
proved true and World War II began. 

Today, roles are altered. The Soviet Union in 
March 1939 was fearful of the power of the then 
aggressors. But now it is itself a great military 
power. The Soviet Government, in concert with 
its alter ego, the international Communist move- 
ment, seeks to dominate the world. It now de- 


nounces the policy of collective security. It now 
wants each of its prospective victims to be left to 
stand alone. 

But it is as certain now, as it was in 1939, that 
a policy of falling back, of making concession 


after concession, will not lead to peace, but to war. 

The United States rejects that policy. 

We are not alone in this rejection. There is 
a goodly company, comprising the great majority 
of the free nations, which also rejects the policy 
of conniving at aggression. Nearly 50 nations 
of the free world are bound together in collective- 
security pacts which embody the principle—“an 
attack upon one is an attack upon all.” 

There are, I know, some who feel that it is reck- 
less for the United States to identify our own peace 
with the peace and security of others. History 
teaches that not to do so would be reckless. It 
would be to invite a series of aggressions which 
at first might seem tolerable to us but which would 
soon become intolerable. War would inevitably 
result. 


Tactics of Expediency 

Let us then consider the possibility of achieving 
peace by means of tactics of expediency. We 
would on this theory seek maximum maneuver- 
ability by not committing ourselves to any prin- 
ciples or to any predetermined positions. 
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This was the policy which the Soviet Govern- 
ment followed in the latter part of 1939 after it 
became convinced that the “non-aggressive coun- 
tries” would not adopt a policy of collective se- 
curity. Stalin and Hitler made their agreement 
to divide up Eastern Europe. Mr. Molotov an- 
nounced in October 1939 that England and France 
were now to be regarded as aggressors and ene- 
mies of the peace. Together the Soviets and the 
Nazis had attacked Poland, and Mr. Molotov 
proudly announced that “it needed only one swift 
blow to Poland, first by the German army and 
then by the Red army, and nothing remained of 
this ugly offspring of the Versailles Treaty.” 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, first lured into mutual 
assistance treaties with the Soviet Union, were 
absorbed through the device of enforced plebi- 
scites. Efforts were made to divide up the Eura- 
sian world. These efforts broke down when Hitler 
and Stalin each insisted on the right to dominate 
the Persian Gulf area. Then Hitler’s forces in- 
vaded Russia, and this chapter of power politics 
came to its end. 

This is the way power politics are apt to end. 

Expediency and opportunism in policy are pos- 
sible in an absolute despotism. There, the people 
have no voice in the formulation of foreign policy. 
They are the slaves of whatever foreign policy 
the government may from time to time adopt. 

But here the people are the masters, the govern- 
ment is the servant. 

Thus, apart from any moral considerations, it is 
quite impractical for the United States to operate 
on a “freewheeling” basis in the field of foreign 
affairs. In a democracy like ours foreign policy 
must be understood by the people and supported 
by the people. We have had during these postwar 
years a foreign policy which has on the whole 
been successful, and which has had bipartisan 
support, whenever it was a policy that was under- 
stood and approved by our people. But the 
American people could never understand and put 
their weight behind a foreign policy which was 
erratic and, indeed, shifty in character. They 
cannot be led in devious and unpredictable paths 
by a government which chooses to operate on the 
basis of day-to-day expediency rather than of 
principle. 

There is another fact which also needs to be 
observed. That is the fact that the United States 
is the strongest of the free-world nations. Its 
power is indispensable to free-world security. But 
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this power will not help to bind the free world to- 
gether unless the policies that govern its use are 
predictable and dependable. There could not be 
a free-world unity and harmony if the United 
States reserved to itself the right to shift its 
position under the dictates of passing considera- 
tions of expediency. Other free-world nations 
must be able to count upon our following a known 
and acceptable course. Otherwise the free world 
will collapse in a state of disunity, and we our- 
selves shall end in a position of precarious 
isolation. 

For America there is no honorable or safe 
course except to adhere to certain basic principles. 


Principles of Justice 


Let us therefore turn to consider the third 
alternative. 

I recall that George Washington in his Fare- 
well Address predicted that our nation would at 
no distant period be a great nation, and he urged 
that, as such, we should give to mankind the “too 
novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence.” He said, “Reli- 
gion and morality enjoin this conduct. And can 
it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it?” 

It can now be said with confidence that good 
policy does indeed enjoin upon us a conduct of 
adhering steadfastly to principles of justice. 

But what are these principles?—it may be 
asked. 

There exists fortunately in the charter of the 
United Nations an expression of sound principles 
designed to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war. These principles might be called 
the basic law of the world. Upon their observance 
depend peace and order. 

First of all, the charter binds the members to 
refrain from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations. 

The prohibition against the open and direct use 


of force has considerable sanction behind _ it. 


There is the weight of world opinion. It would 
clearly condemn the unprovoked use of force by 
one country to conquer another or to destroy its 
independence. 

An indispensable supplement to world opinion 
is the deterrent which flows from the collective 
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will of the free nations to resist aggression and 
the dedication of great resources to back up their 
will. 

It is more difficult to implement effectively the 
charter provision which prohibits the “threat” 
of force. 

The Soviet Union, particularly since it has ac- 
quired a nuclear and prospective ballistic-missile 
capacity, has taken to using threats of force in an 
effort to accomplish its political aims. Within the 
last 2 years the Government of the Soviet Union, 
speaking officially at a top policymaking level, has 
made many nuclear-missile threats. These threats 
were, for the most part, not designed to prevent 
any alleged plan of attack against the Soviet 
Union but rather to intimidate other nations so 
that they would not oppose Soviet policies in re- 
lation to third countries. 

These threats, while they constitute disturbing 
symptoms, have not visibily promoted Soviet for- 
eign policies. Indeed they may have had a 
contrary effect. In the main, the threatened 
countries have treated their blustering as bluff, 
particularly in view of the capacity and determina- 
tion of the United States not to allow Soviet mili- 
tary power to dominate the world. 

This experience confirms that it is essential that 
our nation should both contribute to world opinion 
against the use or threat of force and also main- 
tain the capacity and the will to retaliate against 
the Soviet Union should it actually carry out its 
threats and engage in armed aggression. 


Problem of Indirect Aggression 


The charter also prohibits aggression in the 
broad sense of this term. The United Nations 
General Assembly has frequently denounced “in- 
direct aggression.” In 1949 it adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon all nations to refrain from 
“fomenting civil strife,”* and again in 1950 it 
adopted a resolution in which it denounced the 
“fomenting of civil strife in the interest of a for- 


eign power” as among “the gravest of all crimes 
1,73 


against peace and security throughout the worl 

The Soviet Union has itself considered that 
such acts should be deemed to constitute indirect 
aggression. In October 1957 the Soviet Govern- 
ment submitted a proposed resolution to this effect. 


2? BULLETIN of Nov. 28, 1949, p. 807. 
* Tbid., Nov. 13, 1950, p. 767. 





Indirect aggression is nothing new. But the 
art has been greatly perfected in recent years. 
Through use of inflammatory radio broadcasts; 
through infiltration of weapons, agents, and of 
bribe money; through incitement to murder and 
assassination ; and through threats of personal vio- 
lence it becomes possible for one nation to destroy 
the genuine independence of another. 

It was in order to help to halt such practices 
that the United States responded to the urgent 
plea of the freely elected Government of Lebanon 
and sent United States forces to Lebanon 
to assist that democratic country to retain its 
independence.* 

The United Kingdom acted similarly in relation 
to Jordan. 

These moves in the Near East bring to the fore- 
front this acute problem of indirect aggression. 
It has become an issue with which the United 
Nations and its members must deal. 

I recall that President Roosevelt in his “quar- 
antine” speech of October 1937 pointed out that 
indirect aggression and the fomenting of civil 
strife were characteristic of that period. The 
League of Nations did little or nothing about it. 

The United States is convinced that, if indirect 
aggression, in the form of fomenting civil strife or 
subverting foreign governments, is now tolerated 
as an instrument of international policy, events 
will indeed follow the tragic pattern which led to 
World War II, and this time with even more 
disastrous consequences. 

We must, of course, recognize that this issue of 
indirect aggression is a delicate one. On the one 
hand, it is clear, beyond a possibility of a doubt, 
that nations are free to seek, and to get, help as 
against a genuine external threat. On the other 
hand, we must be careful not to encourage or 
condone armed intervention, which of itself may 
subvert the will of a foreign people. We saw that 
occur when the Soviet Union sent its armed di- 
visions into Hungary in order to repress what 
the United Nations found to be a spontaneous up- 
rising of the Hungarian people. 

We believe that the task of dealing with indi- 
rect aggression should so far as possible be as- 
sumed by the United Nations itself. That will 
eliminate the hazard that individual nations might 
use armed intervention under circumstances that 
were self-serving rather than serving the prin- 


‘Tbid., Aug. 4, 1958, p. 181. 
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ciples of the charter. But in order that the 
United Nations should act effectively, several 
things are needed. 

First of all, it is necessary that public opinion 
be more alert to the dangers which come from 
efforts short of actual war to destroy the in- 
dependence and security of another nation. Too 
often it is assumed that, so long as armies do not 
march openly across borders, the situation is 
tolerable. The fact is that, if indirect aggression 
were to be admitted as a legitimate means of pro- 
moting international policy, small nations would 
be doomed and the world become one of constant 
chaos, if not of war. 

Also, the United Nations should, we think, it- 
self take steps which will enable it, on a collective 
basis, to deal with indirect aggression. That is 
why President Eisenhower proposed that the 
United Nations should always have available, on 
call, the elements of a United Nations Peace Force 
which could quickly respond to the appeal of a 
nation subjected to civil strife which was being 
fomented from without. 

President Eisenhower also proposed a system 
which would enable the United Nations to moni- 
tor, and if need be condemn, the transmission by 
radio from one country to another of propaganda 
which seeks to foment civil strife. 

There is still another potential role for the 
United Nations. In the case of the Truman plan 
for emergency aid to Greece and Turkey, and now 
again in the case of emergency aid to Lebanon, 
the United States has volunteered that it would 
withdraw its aid whenever the United Nations 
General Assembly found that such aid was un- 
necessary. 

The United Kingdom has taken a similar posi- 
tion regarding its forces in Jordan. 

Thus we subordinate our judgment to the col- 
lective judgment of the world community. This 
represents a further notable effort to implement 
the principle of peace through law. 


Principles to Insure Peace 


In all of these foreign-policy matters the United 
States seeks to develop principles which will in- 
sure peace in the interest of all concerned. 

It is difficult for many to understand that the 
United States should really be motivated by con- 
siderations other than short-range expediency. It 


° Ibid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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has been customary, for so many centuries, for na- 
tions to act merely to promote their own imme- 
diate self-interest, to hurt their rivals, that it is 
not readily accepted that there can be a new era 
when nations will be guided by principle. 

We seek honestly to try to follow policies that 
will sustain the basic principles of world law 
which we believe to be the indispensable founda- 
tion for peace. Thus, we acted in 1956 in relation 
to Suez for precisely the same reasons that led us 
to act as we did in 1958 in relation to Lebanon, 
namely, to support, as we saw it, the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. 

To paraphrase George Washington’s words, 
our conduct may be novel, but sound policy en- 
joins it. 

Unless the nations of the world will accept and 
abide by certain principles which are written into 
the charter as world law, then peace is in constant 
jeopardy. 


Positive Aspect of Peace 

Let me close, however, by recalling that peace 
is never assured merely by negative “do not” 
principles. It is not enough that force shall not 
be used or threatened, or that there shall be no 
aggression, direct or indirect. These denials are 
an essential part of peace. But they are by no 
means the whole of peace. Peace also has a posi- 
tive aspect. 

Peace must recognize that change is the law of 
life for nations just as it is for individuals. It is 
impossible to freeze the status quo, and attempts to 
do so will also breed war. That is why the charter 
of the United Nations, by its first article, says that 
the settlement of international disputes should be 
brought about in conformity with principles of 
justice; and why article 14 provides for the peace- 
ful adjustment of any situation which is likely to 
impair the general welfare of friendly relations 
among nations. 

We ourselves in this country are blessed because 
we have a society of law and order. That is be- 
cause our society is a continuously evolving society. 
Our laws and social order are constantly being 
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changed in order that they may more faithfully 
reflect justice in relation to new conditions. 

So it must be in the world. The society of na- 
tions can no more be frozen in a stagnant position 
than can our own domestic society. 

We live in a world where change is more rapid 
and more inevitable than ever. 

Within less than 20 years, 20 new nations 
have been born, bringing to many hundreds of mil- 
lions of people new aspirations for a better eco- 
nomic and social life. 

In Western Europe there is the increasing unity 
represented by the Western European Union; by 
the Coal and Steel Community; by the Common 
Market; and by EURATOM, the agency of six 
countries to develop atomic energy. 

In the Near East there is a valid movement for 
increased Arab unity. 

Everywhere, underdevelopment clamors for de- 
velopment. Change is inherent in the develop- 
ment of “Atoms for Peace”—within a generation 
atomic power will revolutionize our material lives. 

Tothe north and south two once forbidden areas, 
virtually continental in scope, open up for man’s 
use—the Arctic and the Antarctic. 

And on top of all this comes the prospective 
use by man of the heretofore prohibited area of 
outer space. 

It would indeed be folly to treat the world as 
static. 

But if change is to be peaceful and not destruc- 
tive, then human conduct and national conduct 
must be based on principles of law and justice. 

If strong nations attempt, by their own means, to 
make the world over in their image, or if they 
attempt by their own force to keep the world from 
changing, then disaster is inevitable. 

Our own nation has long since abandoned the 
use or threat of force for purposes of aggrandize- 
ment; and we accept a world of diversity. 

Also we are possessed of a dynamic, inventive 
We are not afraid to continue to be 


spirit. 
pioneers. 

May it be given us to use these qualities to pro- 
mote a peace that will be just and durable because 
it will be based on the solid rock of principle. 





U.S. Offers To Negotiate Nuclear Test Suspension 


Statement by President Eisenhower 


White House press release dated August 22 

The United States welcomes the successful con- 
clusion of the Geneva meeting of experts who 
have been considering whether and how nuclear 
weapons tests could be detected. Their conclusions 
indicate that, if there were an agreement to elim- 
inate such tests, its effective supervision and en- 
forcement would be technically possible. 

This is a most important conclusion, the more 
so because it is concurred in by the experts of the 
Soviet Union. Progress in the field of disarma- 





U.S. Invites Soviets to New York for Talks 
on Nuclear Test Suspension 
Press release 488 dated August 22 


Following is the text of a note delivered to the 
Soviet Foreign Office at Moscow on August 22. 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and has the honor to transmit the attached state- 
ment made today by President Eisenhower. It will 
be noted that the United States, taking account of 
the conclusions of the Geneva meeting of experts, is 
prepared to proceed promptly to negotiate an agree- 
ment, with other nations which have tested nuclear 
weapons, for the suspension of nuclear weapons tests 
and the actual establishment of an international 
control system on the basis of the experts report. 
The United States proposes that negotiations toward 
this end begin in New York on October 31, 1958, and 
that the progress and results of these negotiations 
be reported through the Secretary General to the 
United Nations General Assembly and Security 
Council. 
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ment agreements depends upon the ability to es- 
tablish effective international controls and the 
willingness of the countries concerned to accept 
those controls. The fact therefore of an agree- 
ment on technical possibilities of inspection and 
control opens up a prospect of progress in the 
vitally important field of disarmament. 

The United States, taking account of the Ge- 
neva conclusions, is prepared to proceed promptly 
to negotiate an agreement with other nations 
which have tested nuclear weapons for the sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests and the actual 
establishment of an international control system 
on the basis of the experts’ report. 

If this is accepted in principle by the other 
nations which have tested nuclear weapons, then 
in order to facilitate the detailed negotiations the 
United States is prepared, unless testing is re- 
sumed by the Soviet Union, to withhold further 
testing on its part of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons for a period of one year from the beginning 
of the negotiations. 

As part of the agreement to be negotiated, and 
on a basis of reciprocity, the United States would 
be further prepared to suspend the testing of nu- 
clear weapons on a year-by-year basis subject to 
a determination at the beginning of each year that: 
(A) the agreed inspection system is installed and 
working effectively; and (B) satisfactory prog- 
ress is being made in reaching agreement on and 
implementing major and substantial arms control 
measures such as the United States has long 
sought. The agreement should also deal with the 
problem of detonations for peaceful purposes, as 
distinct from weapons tests. 
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Our negotiators will be instructed and ready by 
October 31 this year to open negotiations with 
other similarly instructed negotiators. 

As the United States has frequently made clear, 
the suspension of testing of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons is not, in itself, a measure of disarma- 
ment or a limitation of armament. An agreement 
in this respect is significant if it leads to other and 
more substantial agreements relating to limitation 
and reduction of fissionable material for weapons 
and to other essential phases of disarmament. It 
is in this hope that the United States makes this 
proposal. 


St. Stephen’s Day—1958 


Press release 474 dated August 19 


As a traditional national holiday of Hungary, 
St. Stephen’s Day will be observed on August 20 
by Hungarians in all parts of the world. In 
their homeland, however, the commemoration of 
this anniversary of St. Stephen’s birth will take 
place in the shadcw of continuing acts of repres- 
sion and reprisal carried on by the Communist 


authorities. 

The courage of the Hungarian people in this 
period of suffering and tragedy has won respect 
and admiration throughout the world. Despite 
the cruel pressures which have been brought to 
bear on them by alien forces for more than a 
decade, they have preserved their spiritual faith 
and have been steadfast in their devotion to the 
principles of freedom. This inner strength which 
they have shown is in striking reflection of the 
great tradition of St. Stephen, the first Christian 
king of Hungary and an enlightened leader dedi- 
cated to the ideals of justice and humanity. 

It is therefore especially fitting at this time, 
when Hungarians everywhere will honor the 
memory of St. Stephen as a Hungarian national 
hero, that tribute should also be paid to the hero- 
ism of the Hungarian people themselves. The 
people of Hungary may be reassured on this oc- 
casion that the free world is actively concerned 
with their plight and supports with full under- 
standing and deepest sympathy their just aspira- 
tions for individual liberty and national inde- 
pendence. 
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Secretary Dulles Answers Query 
on Chinese Communist Buildup 


Following is an exchange of letters between 
Secretary Dulles and Thomas E. Morgan, acting 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


LETTER OF SECRETARY DULLES 
Avaust 23, 1958 


Dear Mr. CHarrMan: 

I have received your letter of August 22. 

We are, indeed, disturbed by the evidence of 
Chinese Communist buildup, to which you refer. 
It suggests that they might be tempted to try to 
seize forcibly the Quemoy or Matsu Islands. 

As you know, these islands have been continu- 
ously in the hands of the Republic of China, and 
over the last four years the ties between these 
islands and Formosa have become closer and their 
interdependence has increased. 

I think it would be highly hazardous for anyone 
to assume that if the Chinese Communists were to 
attempt to change this situation by force and now 
to attack and seek to conquer these islands, that 
could be a limited operation. It would, I fear, 
constitute a threat to the peace of the area. 
Therefore, I hope and believe that it will not 
happen. 

' Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster Dutwes 


The Honorable 
Tuomas E. Morgan, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 


LETTER OF REPRESENTATIVE MORGAN 
Aveust 22, 1958 


The Honorable 
JOHN Foster DULuEs 
The Secretary of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I have noted with concern the recent reports of 
the Ch‘nese Communist buildup of air power on 
the mainland opposite the Islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu. I would appreciate having any comment 
you may wish to make regarding the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas E. Morcan 
Acting Chairman 
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The Mutual Security Program: A Fight for Peace 


by J. H. Smith, Jr. 


Director, International Cooperation Administration * 


I am grateful for your invitation to talk about 
the mutual security program and the part it is 
playing in our Nation’s efforts to achieve peaceful 
progress in the world. 

We have just completed almost 7 months of con- 
tinuous congressional hearings in Washington on 
the program for 1959. In spite of this fact, I feel 
that the program is not generally understood 
throughout the United States, and I would like 
to analyze it for you. 

The United States by itself has 900,000 soldiers, 
44,000 aircraft, and about 1,900 combatant ships. 
Under the mutual security program we have 
formed military alliances with 42 nations of the 
free world that have resulted in an additional 
4,700,000 men, another 2,500 ships, and 32,000 
more aircraft. The North Atlantic Treaty alli- 
ance—N ATO—is the backbone of this mighty de- 
terrent force. Never in the peacetime history of 
the world has such a powerful alliance been put 
together. 

There has been plenty of evidence that the Sino- 
Soviet bloc exploits weakness and respects force. 
Korea was proof that the bloc will use its own 
armed might whenever it thinks the risk is not too 
great. ‘There is no way to make that risk too great 
except to maintain throughout the free world de- 
fense forces sufficient to hold in abeyance the 
armed might of the Soviet bloc. 

As the strongest partner in the free-world al- 
liance, we are playing the major role in building 
total strength to deter further Communist expan- 

* Address made before the 60th annual convention of 
the American Hospital Association at Chicago, Ill, on 
Aug. 18 (press release 469 dated Aug. 16 revised as deliv- 
ered). 
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sion. We do not play the major role from a 
money standpoint, as most Americans seem to 
think. Our contribution is mainly in military 
hardware. 

Since 1950, in 8 years, we have spent approxi- 
mately $20 billion to build the military strength of 
our free-world allies. During this same time, these 
allies have spent more than $122 billion for the 
defense of freedom—or better than $6 for every 
$1 we have spent. 

But the contribution of our allies does not stop 
here. As a part of the mutual security effort, 
they have loaned to us land—real estate—on which 
we have built more than 250 overseas installations. 
On these bases, planes and missiles, ships and sub- 
marines, men and material stand ready as a visible 
deterrent to any aggressor’s ambitions. 

This network, however, does not guarantee the 
United States immunity from attack, and we 
must realize that the Chicago area, the heartland 
of the United States, is less than 9 hours from 
Moscow via the Arctic Circle with a jet bomber 
and less than 60 minutes by missile. 

No wonder we have formed this solid military 
partnership of the free world to stop the outward 
march of Communist armies. No single nation 
could have achieved that result. A free-world de- 
fense partnership could and did. 

Let me point out one other important aspect on 
the military side of our mutual security program. 
Our partners in the free-world alliance supply 
five soldiers for each one that we contribute. If 
we had to station American soldiers in every cor- 
ner of the world of strategic importance to us, we 
would not be able to meet our own manpower re- 


quirements at home. Farms and factories would 
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be short handed; our economy would slow down, 
and the cost would be staggering. 

I think you will be interested in the compara- 
tive costs of maintaining a foreign soldier in his 
homeland and putting an American GI there. It 
costs $240 a year to pay, house, feed, and clothe the 
foreign partner of one country. To replace him 
with an American would cost $3,500 for the same 
expenses, plus $3,000 to get him there and back— 
more than 27 times as much. 

This is the military side of the mutual security 
program. It accounts for about two-thirds of the 
total funds appropriated for mutual security 
during the coming fiscal year. This isa definitely 
smaller proportion of the total funds than in any 
recent year. 


Shift to Economic Solutions 

The shift is significant and encouraging. It 
means that we are moving deliberately from em- 
phasis on military solutions to economic solutions 
of the world’s problems. Today, we realize that 
too much of the energy, the skill, the creativeness 
and the youth of the world are devoted to totally 
nonproductive activity—the maintenance of mili- 
tary forces which, if used, would almost inevitably 
lead to the eclipse of civilization. 

Since World War IT, 20 new nations have come 
into being. These 20 nations have about 750 
million people. They total one-fourth of 
the world’s population. Each of these nations has 
emerged from years, sometimes centuries, of co- 
lonial status. Each has had long exposure to 
disease, ignorance, and poverty. 

With a life span of only 35 years, millions of 
these people lived and died in the 20th century 
knowing only the fight for survival, believing to 
the end that their lot was inescapable. 

But with independence, close association with 
the United Nations, and modern methods of 
communication and transportation, there has come 
a great awakening. It has been called “the revo- 
lution of rising expectations.” Each of these 
new nations is now inspired with a terrific sense 
of national destiny. Each seeks the fullest pos- 
sible development for the genius of its people and 
their economic resources. Each seeks a better 
standard of living. The leaders of these coun- 
tries must create an environment of progress and 
advance. 

Under the technical cooperation part of the 
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mutual security program, best known as point 4, 
we are working with the less developed nations 
of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America in an effort to do this—to help these 
people help themselves. We have projects in 
these countries in health, education, public admin- 
istration, industry, transportation, agriculture, 
labor, and community development, et cetera. 


ICA’s Health Program 

I know that you who have gathered here are 
interested in our health program. You have 
shown that interest by cooperating with us in im- 
portant training projects in Latin America. I 
hope some of the participants in those projects 
may be here in the audience. 

I would like to give you a brief report on what 
we are doing in more than 40 nations to bring about 
economic advancement through improved public 
health. 

First, we assist the country in studying its own 
health needs. We work with it in determining pri- 
orities, and we help it develop plans to meet its 
own health needs. <A key factor in all of our dis- 
cussions is the relation of the projects to be under- 
taken to the economic and social development of 
the country itself. 

Is a suggested project economically feasible— 
that is, can the combined available resources, 
which the United States, the World Health Or- 
ganization, and the host country are putting into 
it, effectively deal with the problem? Are there 
enough trained persons to carry it out, or can 
personnel be trained? Will the project be ac- 
ceptable to the people themselves? Will there be 
early recognizable results? Can the project, once 
put in running order, be continued by the host 


country as a regular activity without further 
United States participation ? 

Any particular project passing most of these 
tests would have high priority in a technical co- 
Malaria eradication 


operation health program. 
represents such an activity, and, since malaria 
itself is the number-one preventable disease in 
the less developed nations, ICA is working as a 
partner with the World Health Organization in 
a worldwide malaria eradication program. 

In 1955 alone, 200 million persons were affected 
and 2 million killed by this disease. Malaria de- 
ters economic progress because it results in low 
labor efficiency, high absentee rates, and neglect 
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of agricultural land that cannot be farmed be- 
cause of prevalence of disease. 

There are many other examples. The conclusion 
is that health facilities need to be established: 
hospitals, community health centers, dispensaries, 
and installations for safe water supply. And we 
need people to administer and to teach. In fact, 
we need some of you. 

I feel the American public can be particularly 
proud of the health centers that have been estab- 
lished in countries throughout the world. In 
Uruguay, Brazil, and Iran, for instance, these 
health centers have been so successful that they 
have already been taken over by the host govern- 
ment, a true test of their usefulness. 


An Attack Against Preventable Diseases in the 
Near East 

You have all read the stirring words in which 
the President at the Special General Assembly 
pledged our country to join with other countries 
and the World Health Organization in an all-out 
attack on preventable diseases in the Near East.? 

As the President pointed out, despite the sub- 
stantial effort among the people and govern- 
ments of this area to conquer disease and disabil- 
ity, much remains to be done. 

Preventable diseases constitute a massive human 
tragedy throughout the Near East. They are a 
major barrier to economic development. 

Yet we know that relatively simple measures 
can rapidly bring such scourges under control. 
The effectiveness of the new chemicals and anti- 
biotics against these crippling sicknesses has been 
conclusively shown. 

The tools for the conquest of these diseases are 
at hand, but these tools cannot be used on a scale 
which will yield early results without outside aid. 
With such, which need be only on a relatively 
modest scale, an aggressive and effective attack 
can be made on these mass infectious diseases to 
relieve millions of human beings of chronic suf- 
fering and help to bring into being a more vigor- 
ous and productive labor force. 

We are confident that many countries will wish 
to share in this great task. The lead in coordi- 
nating should, I believe, be taken by the World 
Health Organization. We are prepared to re- 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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spond to its leadership, wanting in full measure to 
assist that Organization and the countries con- 
cerned in mounting the needed program. 

This is, as the President said, a great challenge. 
We would not be true to the best in our heritage 
if we did not move urgently and actively to help 
it. 


Valuable Training and Experience 

It is ICA’s health program that has given us 
valuable training and experience to act with 
urgency. Let me give youtwoexamples. On May 
2 Pakistan sent an urgent request for doctors to 
combat a smallpox epidemic. Seven days later 
three U.S. Public Health Service doctors were 
loaned to ICA and were on their way to Pakistan. 
Four days after that, four more doctors from 
the Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta were 
airlifted to Pakistan. More recently—on July 
31—the Department of State received a dispatch 
reporting a sharp outbreak of polio in Nicaragua. 
This was promptly referred to ICA, and 4 days 
later, 27,000 doses of Salk vaccine, donated by an 
American company, were landed in Nicaragua. 

But I would not have you believe that Dr. 
Eugene Campbell, Chief of ICA’s Public Health 
Division—whom, I am sure, many of you know— 
is either satisfied or complacent. He and his staff 
are studying plans for a worldwide diarrheal 
disease control project. They are investigating 
the possibility of assisting in the operation of rural 
hospitals in the less developed nations, somewhat 
along the lines of Dr. Dooley’s hospital in Laos. 
Tuberculosis control, the eradication of smallpox, 
worldwide nutritional problems are being studied 
to see what these countries can do with assistance 
from the mutual security program. I know that 
I speak for Dr. Campbell when I say that he would 
welcome suggestions from any of you on ICA’s 
public-health activities. 

Our technical cooperation programs account for 
almost 85 percent of ICA’s employees. We are 
sending several thousand Americans to the less 
developed nations of the world to point the way 
to a stronger and healthier future; and we are 
bringing thousands of their citizens to the United 
States, to Puerto Rico, to Hawaii, to the Philip- 
pines, for training. 

The American people, individually and 
through philanthropic foundations, have been 
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helping other people for over 100 years. The 
United States Government has been working to 
help other nations achieve economic stability for 
more than 10 years. 


Soviet Economic Effort 


The Soviet Union entered this field in 1953, 
shortly after the death of Stalin. Copying many 
of the features of our own program, the Soviets 
have now launched their economic offensive on a 
worldwide scale. 

The ulterior motive behind this effort is a new 
threat to security of less developed nations and, 
in my opinion, it is a more serious and subtle 
threat than Soviet military aggression. I say 
this because I believe that no one today expects 
to win a nuclear war. 

The men in the Kremlin make no secret of their 
intentions to gain the world by economic means. 
Khrushchev has said: “We value trade least for 
economic reasons and most for political purposes.” 
To lure the less developed nations into the Soviet 
web, the Communists are loaning money right and 
left at low interest rates, principally to Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Syria, and, until recently, Yugoslavia. 
Their loans in the last 4 years are edging close 
to the $2-billion mark. About 80 percent of this 
is economic, and about 20 percent is military. 

The Soviets are seeking a semblance of respec- 
tability, an entree, a chance to weaken the influence 
of the United States, and an opportunity to get 
into the less developed nations where they can 
spread the cancer of communism. Over 2,000 So- 
viet technicians are at work today in 19 countries. 

The Communist line is that in 40 years the 
Soviet Union has risen from a backward nation 
to a progressive and powerful one; and they 
promise to show the way—the Communist way— 
to anyone who will follow them. They tell the 
new nations that our democracy is a “freak,” a 
“phony.” They don’t tell them that 6 percent of 
the world’s people living under this democracy 
produce 40 percent of the world’s goods and en- 
joy the highest standard of living in history and, 
more important, the greatest freedom of the in- 
dividual. 

And obviously the Communists don’t mention 
that their own people have about the lowest stand- 
ard of living in Europe; and they are silent on 
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the question of personal freedom, the dignity of 
man, and the low state of religion in the Commu- 
nist world. 

President Eisenhower has summed up the So- 
viet economic effort in these words: § 

If the purpose of Soviet aid to any country were simply 
to help it overcome economic difficulties without in- 
fringing its freedom, such aid could be welcomed as for- 
warding the free world purpose of economic growth. But 
there is nothing in the history of international commu- 
nism to indicate this can be the case. Until such evi- 
dence is forthcoming, we ane other free nations must as- 
sume that Soviet bloc aid is a new, subtle, and long- 
range instrument directed toward the same old purpose 
of drawing its recipient away from the community of 
free nations and ultimately into the Communist orbit. 


There is a great urgency in this problem of help- 
ing the less developed nations. They are seeking 
to do in months what others have taken years to 
accomplish. They wonder—rightly—why, if man 
can launch a sputnik, a child cannot be fed or 
cured of disease. They will look either to the 
United States or to the Soviet Union for the 
answer. 

At present, we are ahead in the economic war 
with Russia. We have the know-how to stay 
ahead, but the real question is to what extent is 
the national will of the American people going 
to support this mutual security program. 

This is not a question that is put to the people 
in the Soviet Union. Khrushchev writes the 
orders, issues them, and the Soviet foreign aid 
program begins. In fact, the Russian people are 
not even told about the loans and the goods pour- 
ing out to the less developed nations. 

In the United States, it is the people who make 
the ultimate decision. This is why we have spent 
7 months with Congress debating what we should 
do, with the spotlight of public and press on our 
proposals. I believe that the conclusion of this 
has been that we have in the mutual security pro- 
gram the one positive and constructive instrument 
that is designed to keep the world at peace—and 
that this is an objective which the people of the 
United States are determined to achieve, even at 
some sacrifice to themselves. 

So, unlike the Soviet foreign aid administrator, 
I have a boss—a good boss—the American tax- 


payer. 
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I think we have learned we must develop with 
a sense of urgency the economic activities of this 
program because the weapons of destruction avail- 
able today have exceeded man’s ability to cope 
with them. The adage that there is a defense for 
every weapon seems rather outmoded in these 
days when it takes an atomic antimissile missile to 
stop a megaton ballistic missile. 


Substituting Hope for Desperation 

However, let’s look for a moment at peoples 
and countries that are not concerned with mili- 
tary threats because of concentration on their 
urgent human requirements. Here our mutual 
security program has substituted hope for des- 
peration in countless countries through technical 
assistance. True, we have made mistakes, and we 
will make more, but as the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has said, “Don’t throw away the 
hammer just because you hit your thumb.” 

Friendly assistance is traditionally American in 


concept. The deep moral and humanitarian in- 


stincts of the American people—our humility as 
the world’s most privileged people—are expressed 
in this effort to help others less fortunate. This is 
atypically American program. It is being carried 


out by Americans from every State and from all 
types of enterprise. We have 55 different Amer- 
ican universities tackling some of the most difficult 
aspects of the job. 

There have been a dozen or more groups of 
senior civic leaders from all walks of life studying 
the results. They all come to the same conclu- 
sion: Do more of it—do it better—and don’t get 
discouraged. 

We must improve; we must marshal the efforts 
of the entire free world; we must search for better 
methods. We cannot permit ourselves to measure 
the effort in dollars. The entire mutual security 
program this year will cost less than one-fourth 
of what we spend each year on liquor and tobacco. 

The greatest asset we can pass on to the less 
developed countries is knowledge. Our biggest 
bank is our capacity for research. We must 
find the keys to unlock more of nature’s secrets. 
We must learn how to gain from the sun, the 
soil, and the seas more energy, more foodstuffs, 
more fresh water to provide for the rapid popu- 
lation increase. We must find peaceful ways to 
heal the open wounds of the world. 
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As it is in the tide of human affairs, so it is in 
world affairs that nations are offered moments 
for greatness. The United States, with its part- 
ners in the free world, faces such a moment. The 
task is worthy of our talents and our faith. It 
is a challenge to which we must rise. 


Military Sales Agreement 
Concluded With Indonesia 


Press release 475 dated August 19 


The United States and Indonesia have con- 
cluded an agreement for the sale to Indonesia of 
certain military equipment and services. 

American Ambassador to Indonesia Howard P. 
Jones has informed the Department of State that 
an exchange of diplomatic notes? took place at 
Djakarta on August 13 between him and Foreign 
Minister Subandrio, according to which the U.S. 
Government will sell military equipment, ma- 
terials, and services to the Government of Indo- 
nesia for payment in dollars or in Indonesian 
rupiah. The types and quantities of equipment 
and services involved will be determined by mu- 
tual agreement between the two countries. 

The Government of Indonesia affirmed that the 
equipment and services purchased will be used 
solely for the maintenance of internal security and 
the legitimate national self-defense of Indonesia 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter. Indonesia also 
undertook not to relinquish title to any of the 
equipment or services purchased under the agree- 
ment except by mutual consent of the two Gov- 
ernments. 


U.S. Still Awaiting Soviet Reply 
to Proposals on Easing Travel Bans 


Press release 476 dated August 20 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


In a note delivered August 19, 1958, to the So- 
viet Embassy at Washington, the Department of 
State pointed out that the Soviet Government has 
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failed to respond to U.S. proposals of November 
11, 1957, and May 22, 1958,! concerning the aboli- 
tion or easing of travel restrictions and asked 
when a reply to these proposals might be expected. 
The U.S. note also pointed out that the Soviet 
Government stated approximately a year ago that 
it was ready to discuss the easing of travel restric- 
tions on a reciprocal basis. Since that time there 
has been neither a concrete Soviet proposal nor a 
response to American proposals regarding this 
matter. 


U.S. NOTE OF AUGUST 19 


The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to the notes of November 11, 1957 
and May 22, 1958 from the Secretary of State to 
the Ambassador of the Soviet Union. 

In the first of these notes the Government of 
the United States proposed the mutual abolition 
of all zones in the United States and the Soviet 
Union which are closed to travel or visits by citi- 
zens of the other country. In its note of May 22, 
1958 the Government of the United States re- 
iterated its firm preference for the abolition of 
closed zones and stated that it continues to await 
a reply to its proposal of November 11, 1957. 
With the objective of facilitating an agreement to 
open at least some closed areas, the Government of 
the United States also stated that it was prepared 
to carry out a partial easing of travel restrictions 
on a reciprocal basis. The Government of the 
United States put forward concrete proposals to 
this end which included an offer to open any 
areas in the United States now closed to Soviet 
travel in return for the opening to American 
travel of equivalent Soviet areas. 

The Soviet Government has not yet replied to 
either proposal of the United States, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs stated in a note dated August 28, 1957 ? 
that it was ready to discuss the easing of travel 
restrictions on a reciprocal basis. In view of the 
stated willingness of the Soviet Government to 
discuss the easing of travel restrictions, the Gov- 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 9, 1957, p. 934, and June 16, 1958, p. 
1006. 
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ernment of the United States wishes to inquire 
when a reply to its proposals may be expected. 


U.S. Policy on Nonrecognition 
of Communist China 


Press release 459 dated August 11 

Following is the text of a memorandum sent by 
the Department of State to its missions abroad on 
United States policy regarding nonrecognition of 
Communist China. 


Policy toward Communist China has been an 
important issue since the Communists came to 
power there, and it is of critical significance to the 
United States and the free world today. In the 
United States the issue is a very real one to the 
vast majority of the people. As a result of 
Korean and Chinese Communist aggression in 
Korea, the United States suffered 142,000 casual- 
ties, bringing tragedy to communities all over the 
country. Nevertheless, despite the emotions thus 
engendered and the abhorrence of the American 
people for the brutality and utter lack of morality 
of Communist systems, the policy of the United 
States Government toward China has necessarily 
been based on objective considerations of national 
interest. It also reflects a continuing appraisal 
of all available facts. 

Basically the United States policy of not ex- 
tending diplomatic recognition to the Communist 
regime in China proceeds from the conviction that 
such recognition would produce no tangible bene- 
fits to the United States or to the free world as 
a whole and would be of material assistance to 
Chinese Communist attempts to extend Com- 
munist dominion throughout Asia. It is not an 
“inflexible” policy which cannot be altered to meet 
changed conditions. If the situation in the Far 
East were so to change in its basic elements as 
to call for a radically different evaluation of the 
threat Chinese Communist policies pose to United 
States and free-world security interests, the 
United States would of course readjust its present 
policies. However, the course of events in the 
Far East since the establishment of the Chinese 
Communist regime in 1949 has thus far confirmed 
the United States view that its interests and those 
of the free world are best served by withholding 
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diplomatic recognition from the regime in Pei- 
ping. 

The basic considerations on which United States 
policy toward China rests are twofold. First, the 
Soviet bloc, of which Communist China is an im- 
portant part, is engaged in a long-range struggle 
to destroy the way of life of the free countries of 
the world and bring about the global dominion of 
communism. The Chinese Communist regime has 
made no secret of its fundamental hostility to the 
United States and the free world as a whole nor 
of its avowed intention to effect their downfall. 
Today its defiance of and attacks on the non- 
Communist world have reached a level of in- 
tensity that has not been witnessed since the 
Korean war. The second basic factor is that 
East Asia is peculiarly vulnerable to the Com- 
munist offensive because of the proximity of the 
free countries of that area to Communist China, 
the inexperience in self-government of those 
which have recently won their independence, 
their suspicions of the West inherited from 
their colonial past, and the social, political, 
and economic changes which inevitably accom- 
pany their drive toward modernization. 

The Chinese Communists see the victory of com- 
munism in Asia as inevitable; and now that they 
control the vast population and territory of main- 
land China they are utilizing the advantages these 
give to encompass their ends. Chinese Communist 
leaders have shown by their words and their acts 
that they are not primarily interested in promot- 
ing the welfare of their people while living at 
peace with their neighbors. Their primary pur- 
pose is to extend the Communist revulution be- 
yond their borders to the rest of Asia and thence 
to the rest of the world. Liu Shao-chi, the second- 
ranking member of the Chinese Communist Party 
has said: “The most fundamental and common 
duty of Communist Party members is to establish 
communism and transform the present world into 
a Communist world.” Mao Tse-tung himself has 
said that his regime’s policy is “to give active sup- 
port to the national independence and liberation 
movements in countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America.” That these are not empty words was 
shown by Chinese Communist aggression in Korea 
and provision of arms and other assistance to the 
Communist rebels in Indochina. 

United States policy in Asia, as elsewhere in the 
world, is to promote the domestic welfare and to 
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strengthen the independence of free nations. Be- 
cause of the proximity of many Asian nations to 
mainland China and the disparity in size and 
power between them and Communist China, this 
can be done only if the Communist threat is neu- 
tralized. The first need of United States policy in 
the Far East is to deter Communist aggression, 
else the free nations would be in grave danger of 
succumbing to Communist pressures before they 
had gathered the strength with which to resist 
them. The United States has sought to accom- 
plish this by military assistance to the nations 
directly in the path of Chinese Communist expan- 
sion—Korea, Taiwan, and Viet-Nam—and by a 
system of mutual defense arrangements with other 
nations of the area. We have been successful in 
this effort, and since 1954 the Chinese Communists 
have not been able to make further gains through 
the open use of military force. 

The measures the United States and its allies in 
Asia have taken to preserve the security of the 
free nations of the area are of vital interest to the 
other free nations of the world. Loss of the rest 
of East Asia to communism could have a dis- 
astrous effect on the free world’s ability to resist 
effectively the encroachments of communism else- 
where. The consequences for Australia and New 
Zealand would be especially serious. Loss of the 
islands of the West Pacific and of the Southeast 
Asian peninsula would isolate these countries and 
place them in a strategically exposed and danger- 
ous position. 

Efforts to halt further Communist expansion 
cannot be confined to military deterrence alone. 
Countermeasures against Chinese Communist sub- 
version and political infiltration are equally neces- 
sary. This is especially so as, since 1955, Peiping 
has increasingly resorted to propaganda, subver- 
sion, “people’s diplomacy,” and political maneu- 
vering in its dealings with its Asian neighbors. 
Peiping seeks to win by this means what it 
apparently does not dare attempt through military 
conquest. The United States therefore considers 
that in preserving the peace and security of Asia 
it is as important to be alert to the threat of sub- 
version as to that of open military attack. 

In the effort to block Peiping’s attempts to ex- 
tend Communist rule in Asia the withholding of 
diplomatic recognition is an important factor. 
The extension of diplomatic recognition by a great 
power normally carries with it not only increased 
access to international councils but enhanced in- 
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ternational standing and prestige as well. Denial 
of recognition on the other hand is a positive 
handicap to the regime affected and one which 
makes it that much the more difficult for it to 
pursue its foreign policies with success. One basic 
purpose of United States nonrecognition of Com- 
munist China is to deny it these advantages and 
to that extent limit its ability to threaten the 
security of the area. 

In the case of China there are special considera- 
tions which influence United States policy with 
regard to recognition. For one thing, although 
the Chinese Communists have seized the prepon- 
derant bulk of China, they have not completed 
their conquest of the country. The generally 
recognized legitimate Government of China con- 
tinues to exist and in Taiwan is steadily develop- 
ing its political, economic, and military strength. 
The Government of the Republic of China con- 
trols the strategic island of Taiwan and through 
its possession of a sizable military force—one of 
the largest on the side of the free world in Asia— 
presents a significant deterrent to renewed Chi- 
nese Communist aggression. Recognition of 
Communist China by the United States would 
seriously cripple, if not destroy altogether, that 
Government. On the other hand, continued 
United States recognition and support of the Re- 
public of China enables it to challenge the claim 
of the Chinese Communists to represent the Chi- 
nese people and keeps alive the hopes of those 
Chinese who are determined eventually to free 
their country of Communist rule. 

Recognition of Communist China by the 
United States would have an adverse effect on 
the other free governments of Asia which could 
be disastrous to the cause of the free world in 
that part of the world. Those nations which are 
closely allied to the United States and are striv- 
ing to maintain their independence on the perim- 
eter of Chinese Communist power, especially 
Korea and Viet-Nam, would be profoundly con- 
fused and demoralized. They would interpret 
such action as abandonment of their cause by the 
United States. They might reason that their only 
hope for survival lay in desperate measures, not 
caring whether these threatened the peace of the 
area and the world. Governments further re- 
moved from the borders of China would see in 
American recognition of Communist China the 
first step in the withdrawal of the United States 
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from the Far East. Without the support of the 
United States they would be unable long to defy 
the will of Peiping; and some would probably 
conclude that their wisest course would be speed- 
ily to seek the best terms obtainable from Peiping. 
Needless to say, these developments would place 
the entire free world position in Asia in the 
gravest peril. 

Another special consideration in the case of 
China is that large and influential “overseas” 
Chinese communities exist in most of the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. The efforts of these 
countries to build healthy free societies and to 
develop their economies would be seriously re- 
tarded if these communities were to fall under 
the sway of the Chinese Communists; and a grave 
threat of Communist subversion through these 
overseas communities would arise. Recognition 
of Communist China by the United States and 
the decline in the fortunes of the Republic of 
China which would inevitably result would have 
such a profound psychological effect on the over- 
seas Chinese that it would make inevitable the 
transfer of the loyalties of large numbers to the 
Communist side. This in turn would undermine 
the ability of the host countries to resist the 
pressures tending to promote the expansion of 
Chinese Communist influence and power. 

Still another factor which must be considered 
in the case of China is the effect which recognition 
of the Communist regime would have on the 
United Nations. Recognition of Peiping by the 
United States would inevitably lead to the seating 
of Peiping in that body. In the view of the United 
States this would vitiate, if not destroy, the 
Jnited Nations as an instrument for the main- 
tenance of international peace. The Korean war 
was the first and most important effort to halt 
aggression through collective action in the United 
Nations. For Communist China, one of the parties 
against which the effort of the United Nations was 
directed, to be seated in the United Nations while 
still unpurged of its aggression and defying the 
will of the United Nations in Korea would amount 
to a confession of failure on the part of the United 
Nations and would greatly reduce the prospects 
for future successful action by the United Nations 
against aggression. Moreover, the Republic of 
China is a charter member in good standing of the 
United Nations, and its representatives there have 
contributed importantly to the constructive work 
of that organization. If the representatives of the 
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Chinese Communist regime were to be seated in 
their place and given China’s veto in the Security 
Council, the ability of that body in the future to 
discharge the responsibility it has under the 
charter for the maintaining of international peace 
and security would be seriously impaired. 

Those who advocate recognition of the Chinese 
Communists often assume that by the standards 
of international law applied to such cases the 
Peiping regime is “entitled” to diplomatic recog- 
nition. In the view of the United States 
diplomatic recognition is a privilege and not 
a right. Moreover, the United States con- 
siders that diplomatic recognition is an in- 
strument of national policy which it is both 
its right and its duty to use in the enlightened 
self-interest of the nation. However, there is rea- 
son to doubt that even by the tests often cited in 
international law the Chinese Communist regime 
qualifies for diplomatic recognition. It does not 
rule all China, and there is a substantial force in 
being which contests its claim to do so. The 
Chinese Communist Party, which holds mainland 
China in its grip, is a tiny minority comprising 
less than 2 percent of the Chinese people, and the 
regimentation, brutal repression, and forced 
sacrifices that have characterized its rule have 
To para- 


resulted in extensive popular unrest. 
phrase Thomas Jefferson’s dictum, this regime 
certainly does not represent “the will of the popu- 


lace, substantially declared.” Finally, it has 
shown no intention to honor its international obli- 
gations. One of its first acts was to abrogate the 
treaties of the Republic of China, except those it 
chose to continue. On assuming power it carried 
out a virtual confiscation without compensation 
of the properties of foreign nationals, including 
immense British investments notwithstanding the 
United Kingdom’s prompt recognition of it. It 
has failed to honor various commitments entered 
into since, including various provisions of the 
Korean armistice and the Geneva accord on Viet- 
Nam and Laos, as well as the agreed announcement 
of September 1955 by which it pledged itself to 
permit all Americans in China to return home 
“expeditiously.” * 

The United States policy toward recognition of 
Communist China is then based on a carefully 
considered judgment of the national interest. 


1For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 
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Nonrecognition of Peiping coupled with continued 
recognition and support of the Republic of China 
facilitates the accomplishment of United States 
policy objectives in the Far East. Recognition 
of Peiping would seriously hinder accomplishment 
of these objectives and would facilitate the advance 
of Communist power in Asia. 

In the process of determining its policy toward 
China the United States has taken into account 
the various statements and arguments advanced 
by proponents of extending diplomatic recogni- 
tion to Peiping. One of the most commonly ad- 
vanced reasons for recognition is that reality must 
be “recognized” and 600 million people cannot 
be “ignored.” While superficially appealing, both 
statements themselves overlook the realities of 
the situation. United States policy is, of course, 
based on full appreciation of the fact that the 
Chinese Communist regime is currently in control 
of mainland China. However, it is not necessary 
to have diplomatic relations with a regime in 
order to deal with it. Without extending diplo- 
matic recognition the United States has partici- 
pated in extended negotiations with Chinese Com- 
munist representatives, in the Korean and Indo- 
china armistice negotiations, and more recently 
in the ambassadorial talks in Geneva. Similarly, 
United States policy in no sense “ignores” the ex- 
istence and the aspirations of the Chinese people. 
Its attitude toward the people of China remains 
what it historically has been, one of friendship 
and sympathetic understanding. It is nonethe- 
less clear that our friendship for the Chinese 
people must not be permitted to blind us to the 
threat to our security which the Communist 
regime in China now presents. Moreover, the 
United States is convinced that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime does not represent the true will 
or aspirations of the Chinese people and that our 
policy of withholding recognition from it is in 
actuality in their ultimate interest. 

It is sometimes contended that by recognition of 
Communist China it would be possible to exert 
leverage on the Peiping regime which might 
ultimately be successful in weakening or even 
breaking the bond with Moscow. Unfortunately 
there is no evidence to support this belief, and there 
are important reasons why it is unlikely. The al- 
liance between Moscow and Peiping is one of long 
standing; it traces its origin to the very founding 
of the Chinese Communist Party in 1921, in which 
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representatives of the Comintern played an im- 
portant role. It is based on a common ideology 
and on mutually held objectives with respect to 
the non-Communist world. All recent evidence 
points to the closeness of the tie between the 
Chinese Communists and the U.S.S.R. rather than 
in the other direction. The Chinese Communists 
were outspoken in championing the armed inter- 
vention of the Soviets in Hungary and have given 
unqualified endorsement to the execution of Nagy 
and the other leaders of the Hungarian revolt. 
They were also leaders in the recent Communist- 
bloc attack on Yugoslavia for its attempts to 
pursue national policies independent of Kremlin 
control. These and other facts make it apparent 
that the two partners in the Sino-Soviet alliance 
clearly realize their mutual dependence and attach 
great importance to bloc unity vis-a-vis the free 
world. 

Furthermore, the alliance with the U.S.S.R. has 
a special importance for the Chinese Communists 
since it provides them with a dependable source 
of arms and military supplies. The Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, including Mao Tse-tung himself, 
came to power through their command of military 
force. They are therefore keenly conscious of the 
importance of military force to keep thamselves 
in power against domestic and external opposition 
and to achieve the goals of their foreign policy. 
It is scarcely credible that they would dare risk 
any course of action which could lead to loss of 
their source of military supplies. For this rea- 
son alone it would seem unrealistic to believe that 
recognition of Peiping by the United States or any 
other leading nation would have the effect of 
tempting the Chinese Communists to play a 
“Titoist” role. 

In fact, the opposite is quite likely to be the re- 
sult. Were the United States to grant diplomatic 
recognition to Peiping—with all that this would 
entail by way of enhanced international pres- 
tige—its leaders would most likely feel confirmed 
in the correctness of their policies and the advan- 
tages of continued close cooperation with Moscow. 

It is often alleged that recognition of Commu- 
nist China is a necessary step in expanding trade 
relations with that country. For the United 
States this is of course not a consideration, since 
the United States embargoes trade with Peiping 
under the Trading With the Enemy Act as a re- 
sult of the Korean war. But even for countries 
which do desire to expand trade with mainland 
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China the facts do not support the contention that 
trade is dependent on recognition. To the con- 
trary, Great Britain, which recognized Commu- 
nist China in 1950, has found that she buys more 
goods from Communist China than Communist 
China buys from her. West Germany on the 
other hand does not recognize Peiping and enjoys 
a favorable trade balance with the mainland 
China. In any case, trade opportunities with 
Communist China are severely limited by a short- 
age of foreign exchange which is likely to persist 
for many years to come. Moreover, such trade 
would always be at the mercy of Communist poli- 
cies. Peiping uses trade as a means of exerting 
pressure on the trading partner whenever it deems 
this to be expedient. A striking example is the 
case of Japan, where the Chinese Communists re- 
cently retaliated against Japanese refusal to make 
certain political concessions by cutting off all 
trade and even canceling contracts which had al- 
ready been entered into. It would therefore 
seem that over the long run the advantages of 
trade with Peiping will prove more ephemeral 
than real. 

An argument often heard is that the Chinese 
Communists are here “to stay”; that they will 
have to be recognized sooner or later; and that it 
would be the course of wisdom to bow to the in- 
evitable now rather than be forced to do so un- 
gracefully at a later date. It is true that there 
is no reason to believe that the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime is on the verge of collapse; but there 
is equally no reason to accept its present rule in 
mainland China as permanent. In fact, unmis- 
takable signs of dissatisfaction and unrest in Com- 
munist China have appeared in the “ideological 
remodeling” and the mass campaign against 
“rightists” which have been in progress during 
the past year. Dictatorships often create an illu- 
sion of permanence from the very fact that they 
suppress and still all opposition, and that of the 
Chinese Communists is no exception to this rule. 
The United States holds the view that commu- 
nism’s rule in China is not permanent and that it 
one day will pass. By withholding diplomatic 
recognition from Peiping it seeks to hasten that 
passing. 

In public discussions of China policy one of the 
proposals that has attracted widest attention is 
that known as the “two Chinas solution.” Briefly, 
advocates of this arrangement propose that the 
Chinese Communist regime be recognized as the 
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government of mainland China while the Gov- 
ernment at Taipei remains as the legal govern- 
ment of Taiwan. They argue that this approach 
to the Chinese problem has the merit of granting 
the Communists only what they already control 
while retaining for the free world the militarily 
strategic bastion of Taiwan. However, it over- 
looks or ignores certain facts of basic importance. 
The Republic of China would not accept any 
diminution of its sovereignty over China and 
could be expected to resist such an arrangement 
with all the means at its disposal. If a “two 
Chinas solution” were to be forcefully imposed 
against its will, that Government’s effectiveness as 
a loyal ally to the free-world-cause would be de- 
stroyed. Peiping, too, would reject such an 
arrangement. In fact, over the past year Chinese 
Communist propaganda has repeatedly and stri- 
dently denounced the “two Chinas” concept and, 
ironically, has been accusing the United States 
Government of attempting to put it into effect. 
Peiping attaches great importance te the eventual 
acquisition of Taiwan and has consistently re- 
served what it calls its “right” to seize Taiwan by 
force if other means fail. There is no prospect 
that it would ever acquiesce in any arrangement 
which would lead to the permanent detachment of 
Taiwan from China. 

The “two Chinas” concept is bitterly opposed 
by both Peiping and Taipei. Hence, even if such 
a solution could be imposed by outside authority, 
it would not be a stable one. Constant policing 
would be required to avert its violent overthrow 
by one side or the other. 

It is sometimes said that nonrecognition of 
Peiping tends to martyrize the Chinese Commu- 
nists, thereby enabling them to pose, especially 
before Asian neutralists, as an innocent and in- 
jured party. It would be impossible to deny that 
there is some truth in this. But this disad- 
vantage is far outweighed by the disadvantages 
that would result from following the opposite 
course. It is surely better that some neutralists, 
who are either unable or unwilling to comprehend 
the threat inherent in Chinese Communist policies, 
mistakenly consider Peiping unjustly treated than 
that the allies of the United States in Asia, who 
are the first line of defense against Chinese Com- 
munist expansion, should be confused and de- 
moralized by what to them could only appear to 
be a betrayal of the common cause. 
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U.S. Reports on East-West Exchanges 


Press release 483 dated August 22 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State on August 22 issued 
a summary of progress for the first 6 months of 
the East-West exchange agreement concluded by 
the United States and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics earlier this year.? 

The agreement on exchanges between the two 
countries in cultural, educational, and technical 
fields over a 2-year period was signed at Wash- 
ington on January 27 by Ambassador William 
S. B. Lacy, on behalf of the United States, and 
Ambassador Georgi N. Zaroubin for the Soviet 
Union. 

The summary, prepared by Ambassador Lacy, 
reports the exchanges to date which have con- 
formed to the principle of reciprocity. This is at 
the heart of the exchange agreement. Although, 
at one time or another, the United States or the 
Soviet Union may be in the position of having 
completed more exchange visits—and this happens 
to be the case in respect to the United States at the 
moment—reciprocity will be accomplished during 
the 2-year period. 

Exchanges have been effected in four specific 
areas: science and technology ; education ; cultural 
manifestations and athletics; and information and 
films. The interchanges are designed as a means 
of improving mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
On the United States side, the exchanges are 
largely carried out under the auspices of non- 
governmental organizations. 


TEXT OF REPORT 


Science and Technology 


Interchanges between specialists in science and 
industrial technology have been numerous. <A 19- 
man delegation of American steel experts has sur- 
veyed the Soviet steel industry, and 10 industrial- 
ists of the plastics industry have spent 30 days in 


*For text of agreement, see BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, 
p. 248. 
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the Soviet Union. Four agricultural delegations, 
organized by the Department of Agriculture, are 
presently in the U.S.S.R. Reciprocally, the Soviet 
delegations in steel and plastics are expected in 
the early fall, and at least three Soviet agricultural 
delegations will tour the United States in the late 
summer. A group of American women doctors 
visited the Soviet Union in May and June, and 
preparations are being made for exchanges of 
three medical delegations, to visit the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. in the last quarter of 1958. Reciprocal 
exchanges in housing techniques, pharmaceutical 
manufacture, prestressed concrete, and automation 
have already taken place. 

Since conclusion of the agreement, Soviet na- 
tionals have attended 11 scientific meetings in this 
country, while American scientists have partici- 
pated in 4 conferences in the Soviet Union. Large 
American delegations of architects, astronomers, 
and IGY scientists have attended international 
meetings in the U.S.S.R. this summer. Dr. Det- 
lev W. Bronk, president of the National Academy 
of Sciences, will discuss further reciprocal ex- 
changes of research scholars and scientists with 
the president of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
in the near future. This is expected to lead to 
longer term research studies in both countries by 
Soviet and American scholars. Contacts between 
scientists, doctors, and technicians are a key ele- 
ment in the exchange program, whether that con- 
tact takes place in this country or in the Soviet 
Union. 


Education 


Four delegations of American scholars and edu- 
cators have already visited the Soviet Union in 


the last 6 months. Eight American university 
presidents were included in a group investigating 
higher education. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and other Health, Education, and Welfare of- 
ficials studied Soviet secondary education and 
have produced a widely publicized and important 
report. A group of six American professors 
spent 8 weeks studying the teaching of the liberal 
arts and an equivalent delegation has discussed 
methods of instruction in the natural sciences with 
their Soviet colleagues. The reciprocal visits will 
take place in the fall when three Soviet delega- 
tions in education will be in this country, visiting 
our universities, colleges, and schools. 

Forty American undergraduates are touring the 
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U.S.S.R. this summer under the agreement, and 
20 Soviet youths are seeing many facets of life in 
this country. Six youth-newspaper editors on 
both sides have already been exchanged. Plans 
are well advanced for the matriculation of 20 
Americans in Soviet universities this fall. An 
equal number of Soviet students will study here 
in seven of our universities. Reciprocal ex- 
change of students and educators can have last- 
ing effects. 


Cultural Manifestations and Athletics 


Cultural and athletic exchanges have been more 
publicized than those taking place under other 
sections of the agreement. The Moiseyev Dance 
Company had a successful American tour, accom- 
panied by excellent press notices. On the other 
hand, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra’s 
concerts in the Soviet Union this spring were re- 
ceived, like the Boston Symphony in 1956, “with 
great delight and enthusiasm.” Three American 
artists, singers Blanche Thebom and Leonard 
Warren and conductor Leopold Stokowski, have 
had successful appearances in the U.S.S.R., while 
two outstanding Soviet performers, pianist Emil 
Gilels and violinist Leonid Kogan, have toured 
this country. American participation in the 
Tchaikovsky Competition resulted in Van Cli- 
burn’s triumph which, more than any single cul- 
tural event, demonstrated the quality of American 
musicians to millions of Soviet citizens. Ameri- 
can men’s and women’s basketball teams, the 
Washington University crew, a hockey team, and 
a 70-member track and field team, chosen by com- 
petition, have been in the U.S.S.R., while Soviet 
wrestlers and weightlifters have competed here. 
All these events have been accompanied by ex- 
pressions on both sides of appreciation and good 
will. 


Information, Tourism and Films 


Regarding film exchanges, American repre- 
sentatives are scheduled to resume negotiations in 
Moscow in September. Agreement in principle 
has already been reached on a number of points, 
and lists of films have been exchanged. 

Exchanges of exhibits, including an exhibit on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and an exhibit 
in “science, technology, and culture” are under 
discussion. 

Arrangements have been concluded by HEW to 
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exchange textbooks and university and school 
curricula. 

In radio and television, American companies 
have submitted to the Soviet Embassy comprehen- 
sive lists of programs for sale or exchange. The 
Department has delivered documentaries on TV 
film for selection by the Soviets. 

It is estimated that over 3,000 tourists will visit 
the Soviet Union this summer; these include 
Americans from every walk of life. A few Soviet 
tourists will be in the United States in the late 
summer, and American Express has opened an 
oflice in Moscow to facilitate tourist traffic. 


U.S. To Reduce Controls 
on Exports to Soviet Bloc 


The Department of Commerce on August 14 
announced that significant changes are being 
made in U.S. export controls as a result of agree- 
ments reached in recent consultations between the 
United States and friendly foreign countries. 

These changes will lead to a net reduction of 
U.S. controls. There will also be additions to the 
list of controlled commodities as a result of free- 
world scientific and technological progress. The 
agreements reached are recommendations to the 
participating governments for minimum levels of 
control. Decisions as to the level of U.S. controls 
will take additional time. These new agreements 
followed a review of international strategic con- 
trols, which took place at Paris during the past 
5 months between the United States and 14 other 
nations of the free world. The international con- 
trols apply to all countries of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

The principal aim of U.S. export controls is 
to prevent export of goods which would build 
up the Sino-Soviet war machine. This policy 
will continue, and the total U.S. embargo against 
shipments to Communist China, north Korea, and 
north Viet-Nam remains unchanged. 

Up to now, the Department’s Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce generally has denied Soviet-bloc 
applications to export goods listed on its Positive 
List of Commodities. Since the list is currently 
being revised, BFC is not now able to advise ex- 
porters specifically in advance as to which items 
are likely to be approved for export to Eastern 
Europe. 
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President Reduces Tariff Rate 
on Imported Hatters’ Fur 


White House press release dated August 14 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on August 14 issued a proclama- 
tion carrying out the recommendation of the 
United States Tariff Commission with respect to 
the tariff rate on imported hatters’ fur. Under the 
President’s proclamation, the tariff rate on im- 
ported hatters’ fur will be 15 percent ad valorem. 

As a result of an escape-clause action in 1952, 
the rate of duty on hatters’ fur was changed from 
15 percent ad valorem to 47.5 cents per pound 
(but not less than 15 percent nor more than 35 
percent ad valorem). Subsequently, develop- 
ments in the hatters’ fur trade were periodically 
reviewed by the Tariff Commission under the pro- 
visions of Executive Order 10401 to determine 
whether and to what extent the tariff modification 
of 1952 need be continued in order to prevent seri- 
ous injury or the threat of serious injury to the 
domestic industries producing hatters’ fur. The 
Commission, on its own motion, decided on Febru- 
ary 4, 1958, to institute a formal investigation. It 
reported to the President on June 26, 1958, its 
unanimous finding that the modification of the 
tariff concession was no longer necessary. 


PROCLAMATION 3255 ? 


RESTORATION OF TRADE AGREEMENT CONCESSION AND RE- 
DUCED RATE OF Duty WirH RESPECT TO Hatters’ FuR— 
TERMINATION OF PROCLAMATION No. 2960 * 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by the Constitution and the statutes, including section 
350(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. 8. C. 
1351), the President, on October 30, 1947, entered into 
a trade agreement with certain foreign countries, which 
consists of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and the related Protocol of Provisional Application 
thereof, together with the Final Act Adopted at the 
Conclusion of the Second Session of the Preparatory 
Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment (61 Stat. (Parts 5 and 6) A 7, A 11, and 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1952, p. 96. 

223 Fed. Reg. 6372. 

°17 F. R. 187, 265; 3 CFR, 1952 Supp., p. 18. 
in original.] 
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A 2050), and by Proclamation No. 2761A of December 
16, 1947 (3 CFR, 19438-1948 Comp., p. 139), proclaimed 
such modifications of existing duties and other import 
restrictions of the United States and such continuance 
of existing customs or excise treatment of articles im- 
ported into the United States as were then found to be 
required or appropriate to carry out such trade agreement 
on and after January i, 1948: 

2. WuerREAS item 1520 in Part I of Schedule XX 
(Geneva-1947) of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade read as follows: 





Tariff Act 
of 1930, 
paragraph 


Description of Product Rate of Duty 





1520 | Hatters’ furs, or furs not on the | 15% ad val. 
skin, prepared for hatters’ use, 


including fur skins carroted. 








3. WueEreEas, after investigation and report to the Presi- 
dent by the United States Tariff Commission pursuant to 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
(19 U. S. C. 1364), the President by Proclamation No. 2960 
of January 5, 1952 (3 CFR, 1952 Supp., p. 18), invoked 
Article XIX of the General Agreement and modified the 
tariff concession therein with respect to the products 
described in the said item 1520 by substituting for the 
rate “15% ad val.” the rate “4714¢ per lb., but not less 
than 15% nor more than 35% ad val.”, effective Febru- 
ary 9, 1952; 

4. WHEREAS, pursuant to Proclamation No. 2960, since 
February 9, 1952, the products described in item 1520 
have been subject to the rate of duty of 47% cents per 
pound, but not less than 15 per cent nor more than 35 per 
cent ad valorem ; and 

5. WHEREAS, after investigation, including a hearing, 
pursuant to paragraph 2 of Executive Order No. 10401 of 
October 14, 1952 (3 CFR, 1952 Supp., p. 105), the United 
States Tariff Commission has reported to me its finding 
that the modification of the concession as set forth in the 
third recital of this proclamation by Proclamation No. 2960 
no longer remains necessary in order to prevent or remedy 
serious injury or the threat thereof to the domestic indus- 
try producing products like or directly competitive with 
the products described in item 1520 and has recommended 
that the original concession, as set forth in the second 
recital of this proclamation, be restored in full: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, acting under 
the authority vested in me by section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, and of Article XIX of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, do hereby 
terminate the said Proclamation No. 2960, effective at the 
close of business September 13, 1958, to the end that item 
1520 as originally set forth in Part I of Schedule XX 
(Geneva-1947) of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
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Trade shall thereafter be applied in accordance with the 
provisions of the said Proclamation No. 2761A of Decem- 
ber 16, 1947. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fourteenth day of 
August in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 
hundred and eighty-third. 


[SEAL] 


By the President : 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


U.S. To Open Information Center 
at Canadian Exhibition 


The Department of Commerce announced on 
August 14 the first participation by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the Canadian National Exhibition, 
which has been held annually at Toronto since 
1879. The 80th Canadian National Exhibition, 
with an expected attendance of 3 million tourists 
and businessmen, will be open to the public Au- 
gust 20 through September 6. 

A U.S. Information Center is scheduled to be 
opened officially on August 18 by U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Canada Livingston T. Merchant. August 
18 and 19 have been set aside at the exhibition as 
special “businessmen’s days” of consultation. 

The purpose of the center is to supply informa- 
tion on the U.S. market and to extend consulta- 
tive service on specific trade problems. It will con- 
tain two private conference offices, a general recep- 
tion area with graphic panels, and a reading room 
containing an extensive commercial library of 
magazines and publications contributed for gov- 
ernment use by the U.S. business community. The 
graphic displays point up the partnership be- 
tween two nations in friendship, commerce, and 
navigation, as demonstrated by tourism, intra- 
continental highways and railroads, and the re- 
cently opened Saint Lawrence Seaway. Empha- 


sis is placed on the “independence plus interde- 
of Canada and the United States, 
which, as each other’s best customers in trade and 
the exchange of tourists, are being brought con- 
stantly closer together in the cause of freedom 
and greater economic opportunity. 


b] 
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In 1957 the United States received $3 billion 
worth of Canada’s $5 billion total export trade. 
Canada imported goods valued at $5.6 billion, and 
$4 billion of that total came from the United 
States. Taking second place among Canada’s 
most active trading partners is the United King- 
dom, followed by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Venezuela, and Japan. Among Canada’s 
leading exports to the United States are news- 
print, woodpulp, lumber, metals, crude petroleum, 
whisky, and fish. In exchange, Canada imports 
electric apparatus, iron and steel manufactures, 
and many types of machinery, including tractors 
and automotive parts. 


U.S. Employees Transferring to IAEA 
To Retain Civil-Service Rights 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 
White House press release dated July 26 

The President has issued an Executive order 
implementing the provisions of the International 
Atomic Energy Participation Act of August 27, 
1957, with respect to the reemployment rights and 
protection of employee benefits of U.S. Govern- 
ment personnel who transfer to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

The International Atomic Energy Participa- 
tion Act assures retirement and insurance protec- 
tion to Federal personnel who transfer to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency with the right 
to reemployment in their former Federal positions 
within 90 days after termination of employment 
with the Agency, provided such employment does 
not exceed 3 years’ duration, and authorizes the 
President to prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary for the protection of such other civil- 
service rights and privileges as may be appro- 
priate. 

The Executive order specifies that for all appro- 
priate civil-service purposes the employee shall be 
entitled to service credit for the period of his em- 
ployment by the International Agency not in ex- 
cess of 3 years; that the service credit, insurance, 
and retirement benefits of career employees shall 
continue in effect during the 90-day reemployment 
period ; and that such an employee shall have the 
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right of appeal to the Civil Service Commission 
for mandatory enforcement of his reemployment 
rights to his former position or one of like senior- 
ity, status, and pay. Sick leave to the credit of 
the employee is also to be restored upon reemploy- 
ment. The Executive order also authorizes the 
Civil Service Commission to issue further regu- 
lations as may be needed to accomplish the purpose 
of the act and the order. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10774! 


PROVIDING FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE CIVIL-SERVICE 
RicHtTs OF FEDERAL PERSONNEL WHO TRANSFER TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1753 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States (5 U.S. C. 
631), the Civil Service Act (22 Stat. 403; 5 U. S. C. 632 
et seq.), section 301 of title 3 of the United States Code, 
and section 6 (c) of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency Participation Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 455), and as 
President of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Subject to the restrictions and conditions set 
forth herein, the United States Civil Service Commission 
is designated and empowered to exercise the authority 
vested in the President by section 6 (c) of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency Participation Act of 1957 
(hereinafter referred to as the Act) to prescribe such reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of section 6 of the Act and to protect the retirement, 
insurance, and other civil-service rights and privileges 
of any Federal employee, Presidential appointee, or elected 
officer who enters the employ of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (hereinafter referred to as the Agency) 
pursuant to the provisions of section 6 of the Act. 

Sec. 2. Consistent with the provisions of section 6 of 
the Act and this order, and to the extent provided in 
regulations prescribed pursuant to section 1 of this order, 
a Federal employee, a Presidential appointee, or an 
elected officer who enters the employ of the Agency pur- 
suant to section 6 of the Act after August 27, 1957, shall 
be entitled to the protection and benefit of the rights and 
privileges specified in the Act and of such other civil- 
service rights and privileges to which he would have 
been entitled had he continued his employment in his 
position in the Federal service. 

Sec. 3. The regulations prescribed pursuant to section 
1 of this order shall provide for the following protec- 
tions and benefits: 


(a) The retention by a Federal employee of coverage 
and all rights and benefits under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, as amended, and the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as amended, during 
the re-employment period in which the employee is prop- 
erly exercising or could exercise the re-employment right 
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provided by section 6 (a) of the Act. During such re- 
employment period, the employee shall be considered as 
on leave without pay for retirement and insurance pur- 
poses : Provided, that nothing in this subsection shall pre- 
clude the vesting of retirement or insurance coverage for 
a Federal employee, a Presidential appointee, or an 
elected officer in the event of his death during the first 
three consecutive years of his employment with the 
Agency or, in the case of a Federal employee, during the 
re-employment period referred to in this subsection. 

(b) The entitlement of a Federal employee to the rate 
of basic compensation to which he would have been en- 
titled had he remained in the Federal service when he 
is re-employed pursuant to section 6 (a) of the Act, and 
the entitlement of a Presidential appointee or an elected 
officer to such rate of basic compensation when he is 
re-employed in the Federal position which he left or one 
of like seniority, status, and pay within ninety days 
from the date of his separation from the Agency follow- 
ing a term of employment not extending beyond the first 
three consecutive years from the date of his entering the 
employ of the Agency. 

(c) The entitlement of a Federal employee upon re- 
employment as prescribed in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, or of a Presidential appointee or an elected officer 
who is re-employed within ninety days from the date 
of his separation from the Agency following a term of 
employment not extending beyond the first three consec- 
utive years from the date of his entering the employ 
of the Agency, to service credit for all appropriate civil- 
service purposes for the period commencing with his 
separation from his Federal position and ending with the 
termination of his service with the Agency, and, in the 
case of a Federal employee, for the additional period 
between the termination of his service with the Agency 
and his re-employment. 

(d) The restoration of the sick-leave account of a Fed- 
eral employee, a Presidential appointee, or an elected 
officer to its status at the time he left the Federal serv- 
ice if he is re-employed as prescribed in subsection (c) 
of this section. 

(e) The right of appeal to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion by any Federal employee who enters the employ of 
the Agency pursuant to section 6 (a) of the Act and who 
is denied re-employment. The decision of the Commis- 
sion on the appeal shall be final, and the department or 
agency concerned shall take the action necessary to 
effectuate the decision of the Commission. 

Sec. 4. Regulations prescribed pursuant to section 1 
of this order need not be limited in their coverage and 
application to the protections and benefits set forth 
herein. 

Sec. 5. Prior to the re-employment of a Federal em- 
ployee pursuant to section 6 (a) of the Act and during 
the employment of a Presidential appointee or an elected 
officer pursuant to section 6 (b) of the Act, all computa- 
tions under section 6 of the Act, this order, or regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to section 1 of this order shall 
be made in the same manner as they would have been 
if the rate of basic compensation received by the Federal 
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employee, Presidential appointee, or elected officer con- 
cerned on the last day of his Federal service had con- 
tinued without change. 


THE WHITE Hovsg, 
July 25, 1958 
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President Vetoes Bill Increasing Duty 
on Treated Seed Wheat 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the House of Representatives. 


White House press release dated August 20 

To THe House or Representatives: I return 
herewith, without my approval, H. R. 11581, “To 
remove wheat for seeding purposes which has been 
treated with poisonous substances from the ‘unfit 
for human consumption’ category for the purposes 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, and for other purposes.” 

Virtually all of the seed wheat entering the 
United States comes from Canada. Much of the 
wheat so imported is treated with poisonous sub- 
stances which act as inhibitors of wheat diseases 
and insects. As such wheat is unfit for human 
consumption, it is so classified under the Tariff Act. 
Under the classification, “wheat unfit for human 
consumption,” treated seed wheat is dutiable at 
five percent ad valorem (about ten cents per bushel 
at current prices) as compared with a duty of 21 
cents per bushel on all other imported wheat, in- 
cluding untreated seed wheat. The present meas- 
ure would reclassify treated seed wheat and put 
it in the straight “wheat” classification, thereby 
making it subject to the higher rate of duty. 

The duty on wheat unfit for human consumption 
was reduced from 10 to 5 percent ad valorem in a 
bilateral agreement with Canada effective in 1939. 
The present rate was bound under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 1948. These 
agreements recognize the right of the United 
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States to raise duties or impose quotas should im- 
ports, at current rates of duty, of wheat unfit for 
human consumption seriously injure or threaten 
injury to domestic producers. Similar protection 
is provided under these international agreements 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Act with respect 
to imports which interfere with programs of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

There is, in the record, no claim that the pres- 
ent rate of duty is imposing a hardship on 
anyone, or interfering with any program of the 
Department of Agriculture. Our laws provide a 
method for making and sustaining such a claim, 
which has not been invoked in this case. While, in 
some respects, seed wheat classifications may be 
anomalous, this seems a scant basis for taking an 
action which, I believe, would violate our inter- 
national agreements, and be inimical to the trade 
policy of the United States, the interests of our 
farmers, and our relations with Canada. 

The United States is constantly working to re- 
duce the barriers to world trade. The latest mani- 
festation of this effort is the recent and over- 
whelming endorsement by the Congress of a four- 
year extension of the Trade Agreements Act. 
Tariff reduction without serious hardship to our 
domestic producers is an integral part of our 
trade policy. Approval of H. R. 11581 would be 
inconsistent with this policy and would not be 
understood by our trading partners, particularly 
Canada. 

Dwicur D. Eisennower 


THe Wurtre Hovsr, 
August 20, 1958. 


President Approves 4-Year Extension 
of Trade Agreements Program 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated August 20 
I have today approved H. R. 12591 extending 


the reciprocal trade agreements program for a : 


four-year period. This legislation represents a 
firm, forward step on the road to a stronger 
America in a world at peace. 

While I believe that a five-year extension would 
have best served the interests of-the United States, 
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yet the Congress is to be particularly commended 
for enacting the longest extension in the history 
of the trade agreements program. The United 
States now has a Jengthened opportunity, through 
this medium, to enlarge its own output and em- 
ployment. In addition, the free nations are now 
assured of a continuity in United States trade 
policy that will make possible new international 
negotiations to promote mutually advantageous 
commercial exchange and increased world pro- 
ductivity. 

As the authority conferred by this important 
measure is used, it will further our own nation’s 
domestic interests and will promote the economic 
strength, solidarity and security of the free and 
independent nations. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Foreign Aid Construction Projects. Hearings before a 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Government 
Operations. Part I, Foreign Aid Construction Projects, 
March 24-June 6, 1958; Part II, Field Survey of Con- 
struction Projects and Other Foreign Aid Operations, 
November 13-30, 1957. 1,301 pp. 

Mutual Security Appropriations for 1959. Hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Appropriations on H. R. 
13192, an act making appropriations for mutual security 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. July 8-18, 1958. 564 pp. 

Communist Use and Abuse of United States Passports. 
Hearing before the Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Administration of the Internal Security Act and Other 
Internal Security Laws of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. July 9, 1958. 23 pp. 

Importation of Wild Animals. Hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on H. R. 12126, an act to provide further pro- 
tection against the introduction and dissemination of 
livestock diseases, and for other purposes. July 22-23, 
1958. 72 pp. 

Saline Water Program (Research and Development). 
Thirty-first report by the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H. Rept. 2551, August 12, 1958. 
30 pp. 

Providing for Participation of the United States in the 
World Science-Pan Pacific Exposition. Report to ac- 
company S. 3680. H. Rept. 2561, August 12,1958. 4 pp. 

Payment of War Damage Claims Against Germany and 
Return of Vested Assets to American Citizens. Report 
to accompany S. 411. §S. Rept. 2358, August 13, 1958. 
24 pp. 

Authorizing a Study of United States Participation in 
International Health, Cultural, and Educational Pro- 
grams. Report to accompany S. Res. 347. S. Rept. 
2360, August 13,.1958. 5 pp. 

Participation of the United States in the International 
Criminal Police Organization. Report to accompany 
H. R. 13354. H. Rept. 2577, August 13, 1958. 5 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’! 


oe sani During August 1958 


N. Trusteeship Council: 22d Session. . 
U N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee . 
Technical Discussions on Detection of Nuclear Tests eds 
South Pacific Commission: Technical Conference on Cooperativ es. 


ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study Group 
V (Tropospheric Propagation). 

4th FAO Inter-American Meeting on Livestock Production. 

ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): 
VI (Ionospheric Propagation). 

Ad Hoc Committee for Revision of the Agreement for Establishment of 
the Caribbean Commission. 

Interparliamentary Union: 47th Conference . . 

FAO/ECE Study Group on Application of Machinery to Forest Work. . 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Regional Planning in Relationship to Urban- 
ization and Industrialization. 

ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study Group 
III (Fixed Service Systems). 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Interim Meeting . 

ie International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study Group 

I (Transmitters) and Study Group II (Receivers). 

U.N. General Assembly: 3d Emergency Special Session . . 

International Union of Mathematics: 3d General Assembly. . . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Transport 
of Dangerous Goods. 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Housing and Building Materials: 5th 
Session. 

International Astronomical Union: 

11th International Congress of Mathematicians. . 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: 3d Session. . . 

ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study Group 
IX (Radio Relay Systems). 

U.N. Refugee Fund: Working Party. . 

ITU International Radio Consultative C ommittee (C CIR): 
VII (Standard Frequencies and Time Signals). 

6th International Conference of Onomastie Sciences. : 

International Union of Theoretical and Applied Mech¢ nies. 

PAIGH Directing Council: 3d Meeting. ..... , 


Study Group 


10th General means 


Study Group 


In Session as of August 31, 1958 


Brussels Universal and International Exhibition of 1958. . 

ICAO Special Communications Preparatory Meeting for the ITU Radio 
Conference. 

19th International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 

12th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival . a Pienes 

19th International Exhibition of Feature Films . ‘ : 

U.N. Advisory Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Ene rgy : Oth 
Session. 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Aug. 20, 1958. 


is a list of abbreviations: CCIR, Comité consultatif international des radio communications; 
ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; 


mission for Asia and the Far East: 


New York. 

Geneva. 

Geneva. 

Port Moresby, New 
Guinea 

Geneva. 


Kingston, Jamaica . 
Geneva. ae 


Trinidad . 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Geneva. 
Tokyo . 


Geneva. 


Hawaii . 
Geneva. 


New York 


St. Andrews, Scotland. 


Geneva. 
Bangkok . 


Moscow. 
Edinburgh 
Geneva. . 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva 


Munich. 
Oxford . 
W ashington . 


Brussels 
Montreal . 


Venice . . 
Edinburgh 
Venice 
Geneva. 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 
ECAFE, 


and Social Couneil; 


ECOSOC, 


Economie 


June 9<Aug. 1 
June 24—Aug. 1 
July 1—-Aug. 21 
July 21—Aug. 1 


July 21—Aug. 6 


July 22—Aug. 
July 23—-Aug. 


July 24-Aug. 
July 24-Aug. 
July 25—Aug. 
July 28—Aug. 
July 30—Aug. 


Aug. 6-13 
Aug. 7-21 


Aug. 8-21 
Aug. 1ll- 
Aug. 1l- 


VE 
i 
Aug. 13-19 


Aug. 13-20 
Aug. 14-21 
Aug. 18-2: 
Aug. 18-29 


Aug. 
Aug. : 


Aug. 2 
Aug. 24— 
Aug. 25 


Apr. 17- 
Aug. 19 


Aug. 24- 
Aug. 24—- 
Aug. 24— 
Aug. 29- 


Following 
Economie Com- 


FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IC AO, International ¢ ‘ivil 


Aviation Organization; 
ganization; ITU, 
PASO, Pan Americ: an Sanitary Organization; U.N., 


ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for E uropean Migration; ILO, 
International Telecommunication Union; PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History; 


U nited Nations: UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific 


International Labor Or- 


and C ultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, World 


Meteorological Organization. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continucd 


Scheduled September 1 Through November 30, 1958 


ICAO Development/Implementation Panel for the Meteorological Oper- 
ational Telecommunications Network for Europe. 

International Union of Biochemistry: 3d General Assembly 

2d U. N. International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Economic Development and Planning: 
4th Session. 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee 

International Statistical Institute: Special Meeting . . 

6th International Congress of Tropical Medicine and Malaria 

World Power Conference: 12th Sectional Meeting 

FAO Technical Meeting on the Costs and Earnings of Fishing Enter- 
prises 

F ko Meeting of Governmental Experts on the Use of Designations, 
Definitions, and Standards for Milk and Milk Products. 

Sg International Congress of Ophthalmology . : 

1.N. International Meeting on Copper ; 
1c AO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on "Legal Status of the ‘Aircraft . 
U.N. International Meeting on Lead and Zinc . ; ee eee ee 
6th International Congress on Large Dams : 

FAO Meeting of Experts on National Dairy Policies 
UNE st O Executive Board: 51st Session : 
U.N. General Assembly: 13th Session . 

FAO “nerctminct ea Chestnut Commission: 4th Session 

11th World’s Poultry Congress . 
15th Pan American Sanitary C onference and 10th Meeting of the Re gion: il 

Committee of WHO for the Americas. 
International Atomic Energy Agency: 2d General Conference 
GATT Intersessional Committee . aah 
: .N. Sugar Conference . : 
J.N. ECAFE Working Party on Coordination of Transport ; 
South Pacific Commission: 18th Session . ; 


FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee . ; 

WMO Commission on Agricultural Meteorology: 2d Session , 

International Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 46th Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Commonwealth Specialist Subcommittee of Service Psychologists . 

ITU International Administrative Telephone and sahageaph Conference . 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee and Working Parties. . . . = 

ICAO Panel of Teletypewriter Speci: ilists: 3d Meeting : 

International Symposium on U. 8S. Domestic Short- Distance Navigation 
System and Its Relationship to the International Air Navigation System. 

International Council of Scientific Unions: 8th General Assembly 

FAO International Rice Commission: 6th Session . . 

International Monetary Fund, International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the International Finance Corporation: Annual 
Meetings of Boards of Governors. 

4th FAO Regional Conference for Asia and Far East. . 

Diplomatic Conference for Revision of the Convention of the Union for 
Protection of Industrial Property. 

PASO Executive Committee: 36th Meeting . ‘ 

Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Defense Sciences . . 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: Working Party on Rural Electrifica- 
tion. 

FAO General Fisheries Council of the Mediterranean: 

U.N. ECE Timber Committee: 16th Session . 

GATT Contracting Parties: 13th Session — 

FAO Near East Forestry Commission: 2d Session . 

Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic Development i in South 

and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): 10th vaiinees 
Preliminary Working es TP ees 
Officials Meeting . : 
Ministerial Meeting ’ 

ILO Meeting of Experts on Teachers’ Problems . . 

ICAO Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control/Se: urch and Rescue Divi- 
sional Meeting. 

FAO Group on Coconut: 2d Session . 

U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Iron and Steel: 

FAO Council: 29th Session ; 

ILO Meeting of Experts on the International Classification of Radiographs 
of Pneumoconioses. 


5th Meeting. 


“8th Session 


Paris . 


Vienna . 
Geneva. . 
Bangkok . 


New York 
Brussels 
Lisbon . 
Montreal . 
London 


Rome 


Brussels 
London 
Montreal . 
London 

New York 
Rome 
Pars... 
New Y ork 
Yugoslavia . . 
México, D.F. 
San Juan. 


Vienna . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
U ndetermined . 
Nouméa, New 
Caledonia. 
Rome 
Warsaw 
Copenhagen 


Melbourne 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Montreal . ssh 
Washington and 
Indianapolis. 
Washington . 
Tokyo. . 
New Delhi 


Tokyo . 
Lisbon . 


San Juan. 
Canberra . 
Geneva. 


Rome 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Iraq . 


Seattle . 
Seattle . 
Seattle . 
Geneva. 
Montreal . 


Manila . 
Bangkok . 
Rome 
Geneva. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled September 1 Through November 30, 1958—Continued 


U.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade and East-West Trade 
Consultations. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 52d Session . . 

U.N. International Wheat Conference: Preliminary Meeting . 

UNESCO Directors of National Cultural Relations: 2d Meeting . 

South Pacific Commission: Special Conference on Tuberculosis . 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Committee on Biology 


Geneva. 


Paris . 
Geneva. 
Paris . 


PagoPago, American 


Samoa. 
Tokyo . 


Oct. 27- 


Oct. 27- 
Oct. 28—- 
Oct. 28- 
Oct. 31- 


October 


and Research. 
International Sugar Council: 16th Session . : 
International Sugar Council: Executive Committee . 
International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee 
Technical Discussions on Prevention of Surprise Attack . 
6th Inter-American Congress of Radiology. . 
ILO Governing Body and Committees: 140th Session . 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 6th Session ‘ 


FAO Latin American Forestry Commission: 6th Session . 
ICEM Executive Committee: 11th Session 

U. N. ECAFE Highway Subcommittee: 4th Session 
on ae General Conference: i0th Session . 


7th International Congress of Leprology . 
ICEM Council: 9th Session 


U. N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: W orking Party on Customs Admin- 


istration. 
FAO Latin American Regional Conference... 
FAO/WHO Regional Nutrition Meeting (Near E ast) 
Child International Welfare Study Conference . ‘ 
-—_" C ‘ooperation Council: 13th Session . 
U. N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 


International Fisheries 
Commission. 


ECE Housing Committee: 17th Session and W orking Parties. 
U. N. International Wheat Conference: Preparatory Committee . 


"10th Session 
U. N ECAFE Working Party of Railway Mechanical Engineers . . 
Convention 1946: 7th Meeting of Permanent 


October 
October 


Geneva 
Geneva. 
Geneva. October 
Geneva. ....... October 
PGE 6 6 aactcacee §©S0ON 
RGGHOVE. 6 2 ss Se NOMEN 
Tokyo . 4s ee: | ee 
Guatemala re) ity See ee ©6N 
Genera... Ss a ee ee 
DONGEOK .6. <<. « Novia 
POM. . cw eh ee Oe 
Reonets a 8 we os oe 
OS i —— a re. 
CLOBVO! a omcace. he ome ce, NOW 
Cenetas oa ss aatx / Ne 
BWNEEOK... kanes « ) NO 


San José, Costa Rica. . Nov. 
Cairo . < - « NOV: 
PORVOO. 6. es «oe (NORD 
Drasseia ....« . + «.« Newe2 
gp te Ae te Nov. 
Undetermine d. ae ee Ieers 
DGGE 20. so «6 « Now 26 


Conference on Revision of Agreement for Establishment of the Carib- Trinidad ....... Nov. 


bean Commission. 
FAO Cocoa Study Group: Executive Committee . 
FAO Cocoa Study Group: Committee on Statistics . 


November 
November 


Rome 
Rome 





U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


6th Congress of Onomastic Sciences 


The Department of State announced on August 
22 (press release 487) that Meredith F. Burrill, 
Executive Secretary of the Board on Geographic 
Names, Department of the Interior, had been 
designated U.S. delegate to the 6th Congress of 
Onomastic Sciences, which will convene at Munich 
August 24. The onomastic sciences are concerned 
with names. 

The International Committee of Onomastic 
Sciences was founded at Brussels in July 1949 
at the 3d International Congress of Toponymy 
(geographic names) and Anthroponymy (per- 
sonal names) to organize international congresses 
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of onomastic sciences. The primary aim of the 
congresses is the exchange and diffusion of the 
knowledge in the field. The congresses, since 1949, 
have taken an interest in the international stand- 
ardization of geographic names, and this subject 
will receive further attention at this congress. 

The U.S. groups concerned with these con- 
gresses are the interdepartmental Board on Geo- 
graphic Names and the Department of Interior, 
which have the responsibility of standardizing 
domestic and foreign geographic names for use on 
maps and in other publications of the Federal 
Government. The Board includes representatives 
of the Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, Post Of- 
fice, State, Navy, Army, and Air Force Depart- 
ments, the Library of Congress, and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 





This Congress will consider, among other things, 
reports of a commission and subcommissions on 
international standardization. It will also discuss 
hydronymy (river names), anthroponymy, and 
onomastics as an auxiliary science. 

These congresses are held every 3 years, the 5th 
Congress having been held at Salamanca, Spain, 
in April 1955. Its membership consists of repre- 
sentatives of onomastic sciences in 41 countries. 


7th Meeting of International Scientific Committee 
for Trypanosomiasis Research 

The Department of State announced on August 
22 (press release 485) that Roy F. Fritz, who has 
been handling epidemiologic matters of the Public 
Health Division, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, has been designated U.S. observer to 
the 7th meeting of the International Scientific 
Committee for Trypanosomiasis Research, which 
will be held at Brussels August 25-30. 

The International Scientific Committee for Try- 
panosomiasis Research is a congress of doctors and 
medical researchers interested in this problem. It 
is sponsored by the Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa South of the Sahara. These 
meetings, which are held every 2 years, consist of 
60 or more delegates invited from approximately 
900 people throughout Africa working on try- 
panosomiasis. 

The Congress will discuss the results of vaccina- 
tions against the disease throughout Africa, the 
photosensitivity of trypanosomiasis cells, the evo- 
lution of the treatment of trypanosomiasis in the 
last 10 years, and the results obtained from treat- 
ment with new drugs. It will also choose major 
studies to be made for the next reunion. 


2d U.N. International Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy 
The Department of State announced on August 
20 (press release 480) that President Eisenhower 
on that day had designated the following-named 
persons as representatives of the United States to 
the second United Nations International Confer- 
ence on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to be 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, September 1-13, 
1958: 
Lewis L. Strauss, chairman, Special Assistant to the 
President on Atomic Affairs 


Willard F. Libby, vice chairman, Commissioner, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission 
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James R. Killian, Jr., Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology 

Robert McKinney, U.S. Representative to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency 

Isidor I. Rabi, U.S. Representative, United Nations Ad- 
visory Committee to the Secretary-General on the 

Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, and Higgins Profes- 

sor of Physics, Columbia University 

Representatives of the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy will also attend, and 
the delegation will have an advisory scientific 
group of approximately 200 scientists. 

This Conference is a direct outgrowth of the 
first Conference held in 1955. The United Na- 
tions, noting the impressive results of the 1955 
Conference, passed a resolution on December 3, 
1955, calling for the second Conference.’ 

Formal invitations to participate in the 1958 
Conference were sent by the United Nations to 
88 governments and the affiliated specialized agen- 
cies. Sixty-one governments have indicated they 
will participate in the Conference. Plans for 


the Conference have been developed by a 7-nation 
advisory committee, including scientists from 
Brazil, Canada, France, India, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Sig- 
vard Eklund, Secretary General of the Confer- 


ence, has appointed a 21-member scientific secre- 
tariat from 13 countries to assist in the prepara- 
tion of the Conference agenda. Specific subjects 
that will receive major attention at the Confer- 
ence are basic nuclear physics, including nuclear 
fusion, nuclear reactors, chemistry, radioisotopes, 
health and safety problems, raw materials, and 
metallurgy. 

The United States will present at the Confer- 
ence more than 700 papers, of which approxi- 
mately 200 will be given orally while the rest will 
appear in the printed procedure. The U.S. ex- 
hibit will cover about 36,000 square feet of space 
and will include four major sections: basic scien- 
ces, life sciences, fission reactors, and controlled 
fusion research. A total of 44 films on many 
aspects of atomic energy utilization have been pro- 
duced by the United States for the Conference, 
and a U.S. Technical Information Center will be 
available for the use of delegates from all 
countries. 


* For text of draft resolution, see BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 
1955, p. 801. 
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Over 40 private American industrial firms will 
take part in a commercial exhibit to be held at 
Geneva at the same time as the Conference. The 
commercial exhibit will display atomic energy 
equipment, components, products, and services 
that are now available on the open market. 

The inspiration for the 1955 and 1958 scientific 
conferences stemmed from the Atoms-for-Peace 
address by President Eisenhower before the 
United Nations General Assembly on December 
8, 1953. On April 19, 1954, Mr. Strauss, then 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, pro- 
posed an international conference for the exchange 
of scientific information as a first step toward the 
widespread utilization of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. Subsequently, the General Assem- 
bly endorsed proposals for both an International 
Atomic Energy Agency and a scientific conference 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


1ith World’s Poultry Congress 


The Department of State announced on August 
22 (press release 486) the following delegation to 
the 11th World’s Poultry Congress, which will 
convene at México, D. F., September 21. 


Delegate 

Albert W. Brant, chairman, director, poultry research 
branch, Animal Husbandry Research Division, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Department of Agriculture 


Alternate Delegate 
Hermon I. Miller, director, Poultry Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture 


Advisers 

Herbert H. Alp, director, Commodity Departments, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation 

Cliff D. Carpenter, president, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries 

Ernest M. Funk, professor and chairman, Department of 
Poultry Husbandry, University of Missouri 

Gustave F. Heuser, professor emeritus, Cornell University 

Joseph William Kinghorne, the World’s Poultry Science 
Association 

William G. Lodwick, Agricultural Attaché, American 
Embassy, México, D. F. 

John J. Scanlan, chief, poultry branch, Marketing Divi- 
sion, Farmer Cooperative Service, Department of Agri- 
culture 

Alfred N. Schwartz, The Poultryman, Vineland, N.J. 

Harlan L. Shrader, extension poultryman, Division of 
Agricultural Programs, Federal Extension Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

M. Creston Small, National Turkey Federation, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Ill. 
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David R. Strobel, deputy director, Dairy and Poultry 
Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture 
The World’s Poultry Association was organized 

in 1912, and the First World’s Poultry Congress 

was held at The Hague in 1921. These congresses 
have been held approximately every 3 years since 

1921, with the exception of the war years 1942 

and 1945. The last Congress was held at Edin- 

burgh August 13-21, 1954. 

The objectives of the congresses are to stimu- 
late interest in world poultry affairs and promote 
friendly international relations by bringing to- 
gether those persons interested in the various 
phases of the poultry industry in all parts of the 
world, to demonstrate the benefits of the applica- 
tion of scientific developments in all branches of 
poultry husbandry, and to encourage the develop- 
ment of scientific research work and education 
in connection with the production and marketing 
of poultry products. It will demonstrate, by 
means of an exhibition, improvement in the breed- 
ing of poultry and afford poultry keepers from all 
parts of the world an opportunity to visit some 
poultry farms and other units of the industry. 

It is anticipated that several hundred persons 
from the United States will attend this Con- 
gress, which will include scientific workers from 
the poultry-producing and -processing industries. 


10th Session of the General Conference of UNESCO 


The Department of State announced on August 
18 (press release 473) that President Eisenhower 
had nominated and sent to the Senate the follow- 
ing-named persons to be U.S. Representatives and 
Alternate Representatives to the 10th session of 
the General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO)! to be held at Paris November 3- 
December 5: 

U.S. Representatives 


Maxwell M. Rabb, chairman 

John W. Hanes, Jr., vice chairman, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Organization Affairs 

Robert H. Hamlin, Assistant to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College, and U.S. 
Representative on the UNESCO Executive Board 


1~The Senate on August 22 confirmed the U.S. Repre- 
sentatives and Alternate Representatives nominated by 
the President. 
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U.S. Alternate Representatives 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, president, American Association 
of University Women 

Justus B. L. Lawrence, New York, N. Y. 

William Albert Noyes, Jr., University of Rochester 

John R. Richards, chancellor of Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education 


Other members of the U.S. delegation will in- 

clude: 

Helen Crocker Russell, San Francisco, Calif. 

William S. Dix, librarian, Princeton University 

Finis Engleman, executive secretary, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 

Frank L. Fernbach, economist, Department of Research, 

American Federation of Labor-—Congress of Industrial 

Organizations 
Bess Goodykoonts, director, International Educational Re- 

lations Branch, Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 
Henry J. Kellermann, counselor for UNESCO Affairs, 

American Embassy, Paris 
Frank Snowden, Howard University 
Norman K. Winston, New York, N. Y. 

The United States has consistently supported 
UNESCO because of the importance which it 
attaches to educational, scientific, and cultural de- 
velopments as a vital part of the quest for per- 
manent peace and security throughout the world. 

The General Conference, which is the governing 
body of UNESCO, convenes at 2-year intervals. 
The attention of the delegates to the 10th session 
will be directed largely to a study and adoption 
of an action program for UNESCO for 1959-60, 
based on proposals made by the Director General, 
Luther H. Evans. 
penditure by the international organization of 
slightly more than $24 million for the 2-year 
This represents an increase of about $1.5 


Dr. Evans has proposed an ex- 


period. 
million over the budget approved by the 9th session 
at New Delhi in 1956. The proposed increase re- 
flects the added emphasis on educational assistance 
in UNESCO’s program as well as plans for broad- 
ening the aid offered to Latin America through 
what is known as a “major project” to ex- 
tend primary education in that area. Two other 
“major projects” are in operation. One is a 
worldwide campaign of research on the problems 
of arid zones. The second is an effort to promote 
mutual appreciation of Asian and Western cul- 
tural values. A “major project” is designed to 
deal with a problem shared by many of the member 
states by focusing a significant percentage of the 
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funds and energies of the organization on that 
problem, thereby supplying an element of con- 
centration to the Organization’s program. 

The budget increase also provides added funds 
for extended activities in the field of international 
cultural relations and communication among 
peoples. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 23 July 1958 From the Representative of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Addressed to the 
Secretary-General. S/4064, July 28, 1958. 13 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 25 July 1958 From the Representative of the 
United Arab Republic Addressed to the President of the 
Security Council. S/4065, July 26, 1958. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 2 July 1958 From the Secretary-General of 
the Organization of American States to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Transmitting the Reso- 
lution Adopted on 27 June 1958 by the Council of the 
Organization of American States on the Situation Be- 
tween Honduras and Nicaragua. 8/4066, July 28, 1958. 
6 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 28 July 1958 From the Representative of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Addressed to the 
Secretary-General. S/4067, July 28, 1958. 20 pp. 
mimeo. 

Addendum to the Report of the Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine on 
the Firing Incident of 26 May 1958 on Mount Scopus 
(Document 8/4030). S/4030/Add.1, July 28, 1958. 3 
pp. mimeo. 

Second Report of the United Nations Observation Group in 
Lebanon. Submitted through the Secretary-General in 
pursuance of the resolution of the Security Council of 11 
June 1958 (8/4023). 8/4069, July 30, 1958. 22 pp. 
mimeo, with map. 

Letter Dated 30 July 1958 From the Representative of 
Pakistan Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/4070, July 31, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 1 August 1958 From the Acting Permanent 
Representative of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland to the United Nations Addressed 
to the Secretary-General. S/4071, August 1, 1958. 4 
pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 1 August 1958 From the Acting Representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom Addressed to the President 
of the Security Council. S/4072, August 1, 1958. 1 p. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 1 August 1958 From the Representative of 
Canada Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/4073, August 1, 1958. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 1 August 1958 From the Representative of 
the United States of America Addressed to the Secretary- 
General. 8/4074, August 1, 1958. 10 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Letter Dated 1 August 1958 From the Representative of 
France Addressed to the Secretary-General. S/4075, 
August 1, 1958. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council to the Security Council 
on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands Covering 
the Period from 13 July 1957 to 1 August 1958. S/4076, 
August 4, 1958. 57 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 5 August 1958 From the Representative of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Addressed to the 
Secretary-General. S/4079, August 5, 1958. 19 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 7 August 1958 From the Representative of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan Addressed to the 
President of the Security Council. 8/4082, August 7, 

958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Third Report of the United Nations Observation Group in 
Lebanon. Submitted through the Secretary-General in 
pursuance of the resolution of the Security Council of 
11 June 1958 (S/4023). S/4085, August 14, 1958. 15 pp. 
mimeo, with map. 


General Assembly 


Report of the International Law Commission Covering the 
Work of its Tenth Session 28 April-4 July 1958. 
A/CN.4/117, July 10, 1958. 87 pp. mimeo. 

The Reimbursement of the Cost of Clearing the Suez 
Canal. Report by the Secretary-General. A/3862, 
August 1,1958. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Question of Arbitral Procedure. Note by the Secretary- 
General. A/3863, August 5, 1958. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Effects of Atomic Radiation. Report of the Secretary- 
General on the strengthening and widening of scientific 
activities in the field of the effects of atomic radiation. 
A/3864, August 6, 1958. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Views and Suggestions of Gov- 
ernments concerning the draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information. Report by the Secretary-General. 
A/3868, August 8,1958. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 7 August 1958 From the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia to the United Nations Ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General. A/3869, August 11, 
1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Annual 
Report of the Technical Assistance Board to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee for 1957. Addendum. 
E/3080/Add.1, E/TAC/REP/120/Add.1, June 13, 1958. 
71 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Implications of Actions of the Council. 
ment submitted by the Secretary-General. 
June 17,1958. 25 pp. mimeo. 


State- 
E/3135, 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the United Nations Commissioner for the Super- 
vision of the Elections in Togoland Under French Ad- 
ministration. T/1392, June 30, 1958. 188 pp. mimeo. 

Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories. 
Report of the Committee on Rural Economic Develop- 
ment of the Trust Territories. T/1399. July 10, 1958. 
24 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Trust Terri- 
tory of Somaliland Under Italian Administration for 
the Year 1957. Supplementary Information Submitted 
by the Administering Authority. 1/1397. July 11, 
1958. 15 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Report of the Trusteeship Council to the General 
Assembly Covering the Work of its Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second Sessions. T/L.865. July 18, 1958. 44 
pp. mimeo. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


Convention on the international recognition of rights in 
aircraft. Opened for signature at Geneva June 19, 
1948. Entered into force September 17, 1953. TIAS 
2847. 

Ratification deposited: Argentina, January 31, 1958. 
Adherence deposited: Laos, June 4, 1956; Ecuador, 
July 14, 1958. 


Military Service 


Protocol relating to military obligations in certain cases 
of double nationality. Done at The Hague April 12, 
1930. Entered into force May 25, 1937. 50 Stat. 1817. 
Ratification deposited: Austria, July 28, 1958. 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


Protocol to the International Convention for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries signed at Washington under 
date of February 8, 1949. (TIAS 2089). Done at 
Washington June 25, 1956." 

Adherence deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, August 11, 1958. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Enters into force for countries which have de- 
posited ratifications April 1, 1959. 

Signatures: Afghanistan; Albania; Algeria; Argen- 
tina; Australia; Austria; Belgium; Belgian Congo; 
Bolivia; Brazil; Bulgaria; Burma; Byelorussian So- 
viet Socialist Republic ; Cambodia ; Canada; Ceylon; 
Chile; China; Colombia; Costa Rica; Cuba; Czecho- 
slovakia; Denmark; Dominican Republic; Ecuador; 
Egypt; El Salvador; Ethiopia; Finland; France, in- 
cluding overseas territories; Federal Republic of 
Germany; Greece; Guatemala (with reservation) ; 
Haiti; Honduras; Hungary; Iceland; India; Indo- 
nesia; Iran; Iraq; Ireland; Israel; Italy; Territory 
of Somaliland under Italian Administration; Japan; 
Jordan; Korea; Laos; Lebanon; Liberia; Libya; 
Luxembourg; Mexico; Morocco; Monaco; Nepal; 
Netherlands; Netherlands Antilles and Surinam; 
New Zealand; Nicaragua; Norway; Pakistan; Pan- 
ama; Paraguay; Peru; Philippines; Poland; Pertu- 
gal; Portuguese territories in East and West Africa, 
Asia, and Oceania; Rumania; San Marino; Saudi 
Arabia; Spain; Spanish territories in Africa; Su- 
dan; Sweden; Switzerland; Syria; Thailand; Tu- 
nisia; Turkey; Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic; 
Union of South Africa; Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, including the Channel Islands, 
Isle of Man, overseas territories, colonies, protec- 
torates, and trust territories (with a statement) ; 


* Not in force. 





United States, including territories of the United 
States and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 
Uruguay; Vatican City; Venezuela; Viet-Nam; and 
Yugoslavia. 

Ratification deposited: Sweden, May 2, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Finland 

Agreement relating to the waiver of visa requirements 
for nonimmigrants. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington August 15, 1958. Entered into force Au- 
gust 15, 1958. 


indonesia 

Agreement relating to the sale to Indonesia of certain 
military equipment and services. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Djakarta August 13, 1958. Entered into 
force August 13, 1958. 


Philippines 

Agreement relating to the relocation of the Air Post Of- 
fice from the Manila Air Station to the chancery 
grounds of the Embassy. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Manila March 27 and July 17, 1958. Entered 
into force July 17, 1958. 

Agreement relating to the relinquishment to the Philip- 
pines of the remaining area of the Manila Air Station. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Manila July 31, 1958. 
Entered into force July 31, 1958. 


Turkey 

Agreement setting forth understanding concerning the 
agricultural commodities agreement of January 20, 
1958 (TIAS 3981). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Ankara May 13 and June 9, 1958. Entered into force 
June 9, 1958. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


‘For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Publications of the Department of State, January 1, 1953- 
December 31, 1957. Pub. 6591. 234 pp. $1.25. 


A complete list of numbered publications of the Depart- 
ment of State published from January i, 1953, through 
December 31, 1957. 


The Foreign Service of the United States. Pub. 6608. 
Department and Foreign Service Series 74. 47 pp. 25¢. 


A pamphlet explaining how the men and women of the 
Foreign Service are selected and trained, what they do, 
and how they live abroad. 


Foreign Consular Offices in the United States, 1958. Pub. 
6634. Department and Foreign Service Series 75. 52 pp. 


20¢ 
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A publication containing the complete and official listing 
of the foreign consular offices in the United States, to- 
gether with their jurisdictions and recognized personnel. 


U.S. Participation in the UN—Report by the President 
to the Congress for the Year 1957. Pub. 6654. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series III, 128. 304 
pp. 75¢. 


Twelfth annual report by the President to the Congress, 
covering United States participation in the United Nations 
during the year 1957. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Analysis of 
Renegotiation of Certain Tariff Concessions—Australia, 
New Zealand, Austria, Finland and Surinam and Nether- 
lands. Pub. 6667. Commercial Policy Series 169. 21 pp. 
15¢. 

This pamphlet reports the results of renegotiation between 
the United States and Australia, New Zealand, Austria, 
Finland, and the Netherlands (for Surinam) regarding 
certain tariff concessions contained in their schedules to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Friendship, Commerce and Navigation. TIAS 4024. 40 
pp. 20¢. 


Treaty and Protocol between the United States of America 
and Nicaragua—Signed at Managua January 21, 1956. 
Entered into force May 24, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4025. 
15¢. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understanding and ex- 
change of letters, between the United States of America 
and France—Signed at Paris February 28, 1958. Entered 
into force February 28, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities—Child Feeding Pro- 
gram. TIAS 4034. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rome May 8, 1958. 
Entered into force May 8, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4036. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with exchange of notes, between the United 
States of America and Burma—Signed at Rangoon May 
27,1958. Entered into force May 27, 1958. 


20 pp. 


Economic Assistance—Expansion of Port of Dammam. 
TIAS 4038. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 

Saudi Arabia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Jidda March 

— at Riyadh May 1, 1958. Entered into force May 1, 
58. 


United States Educational Commission in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. TIAS 4039. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, amending agreement of July 
18, 1952. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bonn May 14, 
1958. Entered into force May 14, 1958. 


Publications. TIAS 4040. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and Po- 
land. Exchange of notes—Dated at Warsaw May 30, 1958. 
Entered into force May 30, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4041. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understanding, between 
the United States of America and the Republic of the 
Philippines—Signed at Manila June 3, 1958. Hntered into 
force June 3, 1958. 
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Agriculture. 11th World’s Poultry Congress (delegation) 
American Principles. Foundations of Peace (Dulles) . 


Atomic Energy , 

2d U.N. International Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy (delegation) 

U.S. Invites Soviets to New York for Talks on Nuclear Test 
Suspension 

U.S. Offers To ‘Negotiate Nuclear Test Suspension (Eisen- 
hower) .. , * * ° 


Canada 
_ ry Vetoes Bill Increasing Duty on Treated Seed 
yh 
.S. To Open Information Center at Canadian Exhibition 


China, Communist 

Secretary Dulles Answers Query on Chinese Communist 
Buildup . 

U.S. Policy on Nonrecognition of Communist ‘China 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign Policy . . 

ae oo Approves 4-Year Extension of Trade Agreements 
rogram 

President Vetoes ‘Bill Increasing Duty ‘on Treated Seed 

Secretary Dulles Answers Query on “Chinese Communist 
Bull€up . « © © « « “a ie ne ee ee ee 


Economic Affairs 

President Approves 4-Year Extension of Trade Agreements 
Program 

President Reduces Tariff Rate on Imported Hatters’ Fur 
(text of proclamation). . 

ory Vetoes Bill Increasing Duty “on Treated Seed 
Wheat 

U.S. To Open Information Center at Canadian Exhibition 

U.S. To Reduce Controls on Exports to Soviet Bloc . 


Educational eel U. - — on East - West 
Exchanges .. > -—* © © * 


Hungary. St. Stephen’s Day—1958 Pai ia Sea 


Indonesia. erage Sales ees Concluded with 
Indonesia. ge ee oh . . 


International Information. U.S. sebisatn on East-West 
a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


International Organizations and Conferences 

Calendar of International Conferences and oo 

11th World’s Poultry Congress (delegation) . 

24 U.N. International Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy (delegation) . 

7th Meeting of International Scientific Committee tor 
Trypanosomiasis Research (observer) . 

6th Congress of Onomastic Sciences (delegate e) 

10th Session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
(delegation) . 

U.S. Employees Transferring to TAEA "To Retain Civil: 
Service Rights cn. «' & e * « ° . 


Middle East. Foundations of Peace (Dulles) 


Military Affairs. ey Sales een: Cae With 
Indonesia. . ole a. eee es a 


Mutual Security. The ee Security Program : A ight 
for Peace (Smith) . . an: ee ° 


Presidential Documents 

President Approves 4-Year Extension of Trade ae 
Program. . ‘ 

President Reduces Tariff Rate on Imported Hatters’ ‘Fur ° 

— Vetoes Bill Increasing Duty on Treated Seed 

ea = 

U.S. Employees Transferring to IABA “To Retain civil- 
Service Rights ; ‘ 

U.S. Offers To Negotiate Nuclear Test Suspension 7, % 


Publications. Recent Releases . ..... 


Treaty Information 
Current Actions. . eg 
Military Sales Agreement Concluded With Indonesia — + 


U.S.S.R. 


U.S. Invites Soviets to New York for Talks on Nuclear 
Test Suspension . 


U.S. Offers To Negotiate Nuclear Test Suspension (Bisen- 
hower) . 


U.S. Reports on East- West Exchanges ; : 3 


Index Vol. XX XIX, No. 1002 
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U.S. Still Awaiting Soviet Retr to Proposals on Easing 
Trevel Bans (text of note * s 
U.S. To Reduce Controls on axports ‘to Soviet Bloc . : 


United Nations 
Current U.N. Documents 
Foundations of Peace (Dulles) 


Name Indew 


Burrill, Meredith F ... . noe ges é 
Dulles, Secretary el ee OE at a os 373, é 
Eisenhower, President we ea we ee, en aes 

Fritz, Roy F . . Teer es Lee ee ee 4( 
Morgan, Thomas me a. 

Smith, J. H., Jr 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 18-24 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Releases issued prior to August 18 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 459 of August 

11 and 469 (revised) of August 16. 

No. Date Subject 

*471 8/18 Investment guaranty contract for N. Y. 
firm. 

472 8/18 Dulles: “Foundations of Peace.” 

473 8/18 Delegation to 10th session of UNESCO 
General Conference (rewrite). 

474 8/19 St. Stephen’s Day—1958. 

475 8/19 Military sales agreement with Indo- 
nesia. 

476 8/20 Note to U. S. S. R. on easing of travel 
restrictions. 

*477 8/20 Educational exchange (India, Mexico, 
and Spain). 

4478 8/20 Bureau of African Affairs established. 

*479 8/20 Nomination of Joseph Satterthwaite as 
Assistant Secretary (biographic de- 
tails). 

8/20 Delegation to 2d International Confer- 
ence on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. 

8/21 Educational exchange (Ghana and 
Uganda). 

3/22 U.S. training foreign geologists in 
aerial geological mapping school. 

8/22 Report on first 6 months of East-West 
exchange program. 

8/22 Becker: “The Control of Space.” 

8/22 U.S. Observer to 7th meeting of Inter- 
national Scientific Committee for 
Trypanosomiasis Research. 

8/22 Delegation to 11th World’s Poultry 
Congress. 

487 8/22 Delegate to 6th Congress of Onomastic 
Sciences. 
488 8/22 Note to U. S. R. on negotiation for 
suspension Ae nuclear tests. 
*489 8/23 Japanese leaders in industry, banking, 
and economics to visit U.S. 
7490 8/23 U.S. reply to Soviet note of July 15. 
7491 8/23 Navy Neptune case. 


*Not printed. 
{Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


DISARMAMENT 


The Intensified Effort, 1955-1958 


This 65-page pamphlet discusses U.S. efforts over the last 3 years 


= ' — to negotiate a sound disarmament agreement. 

es Epa [ men The narrative begins with a brief summary of U.S. disarmament 
efforts during the decade of deadlock from 1945-55. This is followed 

a by an account of evolving U.S. disarmament policy during the past 


f 3 years and of negotiations carried on within the U.N. Disarmament 


Commission and its Subcommittee. 

The pamphlet covers in detail the gradual development of U.S. 
policy from the President’s “open skies” proposal at Geneva to the 
new approach presented at the 1957 London Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee meetings and the U.N. General Assembly. It discusses the 
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